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Me 


The Blackboard Speaks 


My Bus stops two short blocks from 
our church. One corner of the church 
is clearly visible from this bus stop. As 
I alighted one morning on my way to 
work, I noticed a colored man intently 
peering into a window of the church. He 
was still there when I approached, and I 
saw that he was deeply interested in read- 
ing a blackboard full of fine writing. 
It was a question-and-answer lesson deal- 
ing with God’s share in a Christian’s 
growth. 

About a week later as I again stepped 
from the bus, I saw another colored man 
also intently reading the same fine writing 
with its message of the heavenly Father’s 
greatness. 

A few more days passed and this time 
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my eyes caught sight of two young col- 
ored boys around 10 years of age with 
eyes glued to the window looking at the 
blackboard. They turned away from the 
window as I passed behind them, and 
what was my surprise to see that some 
‘child had evidently erased the Christiar 
message from the board and in its place 
had drawn a hideous face with thick 
lipped, wide-open mouth. 

People passing by on the outside lool 
into the church and see two types of per 
sons calling themselves Christian. On* 
group are living epistles of Christ, worth 
to be read by all men, but others, lik» 
unthinking children, caricature the ver 
name of Christian. 

MILDRED GARTELMANN 
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"Operation Good Samaritan" 
Everybody in America ought to know 


that in Europe and Asia there are still 
millions of homeless refugees, a vast com- 
pany of ragged and hungry folk, sick peo- 
ple for whom there are no medicines. 

The way to tell the American people, 
said executives of church relief agencies, 
would be to arrange a big radio and tele- 
vision appeal, on the night of March 11, 
plus plenty of publicity in newspapers and 
magazines. People would be urged to 
attend church on Sunday morning, March 
12, for “One Great Hour of Sharing.” 

This month plans for the “Great Hour” 
were practically complete. The ABC, 
CBS, and NBC networks had agreed to 
provide a half-hour apiece for radio 
dramatization of DP resettlement and re- 
lief work. The Mutual network would 
have a special program. Six radio tran- 
scriptions titled “Operation Good Samari- 
tan” will be available for. 900 iocal sta- 
tions. 

Throughout the United States, churches 
were urged to have their steeples flood- 
lighted every evening from March | to 12. 
The lighted steeple would be the symbol 
of the “Great Hour of Sharing.” 

In 1949 a concerted radio and news- 
paper appeal on behalf of postwar relief 
and reconstruction had brought the 
churches special offerings estimated at $3 
million. Nineteen American denomina- 
tions with about 25 million membership 
are sharing in the “Great Hour’ promo- 
tion in 1950. 

Lutherans, with $3,200,000 to raise 
for World Action this year, are co-operat- 
ing in “Great Hour” plans. Numerous 
congregations will attempt to gather in 
their full World Action quota on Mar. 12. 
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MINISTERS STUDY TELEVISION 
To get ready to use television for conveying th 
Christian message to people who don't come t: 
church, ministers are busy this year studyiny 
techniques of the new mass-communication me 
dium. At a five-day workshop conducted i) 
Syracuse, New York, by the Protestant Radi- 
Commission, clergymen took lessons in operatine: 
a television camera 


People gave clothes 

About 400 tons of clothing had com: 
to the Lutheran World Relief warehous) 
in Easton, Pennsylvania, in response te: 
an appeal in Thanksgiving week, 194° 
It was the biggest gift made by Lutheran 
since 1946 when they first began search 
ing their closets for things to give t: 
needy people overseas. 

“This fine response on the part of Lvs 
therans throughout America is an indices 
tion of their eagerness to help their neigh 
bor and to meet the desperate need thes 
continues to exist in a number of area 
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~ overseas,” said Mr. Bernard A. Confer, 
_ LWR administrative secretary. 
Lutherans of Minnesota supplied more 
than 60 tons of the 400-ton total. One 
_ congregation, St. Paul’s of Torrington, 
Connecticut, gathered eight tons. Most 
of the clothing gathered will go to Ger- 
‘many, Austria, and Palestine. 


CROP is way down 

Collection of agricultural produce for 

hungry people overseas had been only 

about half as successful in 1949 as in 
1948, said officials of CROP (Christian 
Overseas Rural Program). In 1948 Amer- 
icans had contributed 2,392 railroad car- 
loads of farm commodities. 

The CROP campaign has been ex- 
tended to Jan. 30 in the hope there might 
be an upswing in the nation-wide food 
drive. “We are disappointed but not dis- 
couraged,” said William Z. Cline, CROP 
field director. Officials thought Americans 
had a mistaken idea that need for relief 
overseas had disappeared. 


Canadians come through 
Total contributions gathered for ship- 


ment overseas by Lutherans of Canada 

had made a new record in 1949. A hun- 
_ dred tons of food and clothing were col- 
lected during the year. Most of the food 
had gone for child-feeding programs in 
the Soviet zone of Germany. 

Since April 1946 when Canadian Lu- 
| theran World Relief went into action, 
’ supplies worth $490,316 have been sent 
_ to needy people, reported the Rev. Clif- 

ton L. Monk, CLWR executive secretary. 
_ The gifts have amounted to more than 
| 1,000 tons of food and clothing. 


The Lutheran organization has as- 
‘sisted 224 refugees to find homes on 

_ Canadian farms. It has also helped in 
H settling 10,000 immigrants whose reset- 
_ tlement was arranged by the Canadian 
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Christian Council for Resettlement of 
Refugees. 

Immigration of European refugees into 
Canada should be slowed up, a 22-year- 
old Estonian DP told the Winnipeg Free 
Press this month. He said employment 
opportunities were insufficient. “There 
are too many cases where employers have 
availed themselves of immigrant labor at 
lower wages than those paid to experi- 
enced Canadian help. The result has been 
the fostering of sometimes intense dislike 
—even hatred—between Canadians and 
immigrants.” 


Lined up against liquor ads 
A dozen Protestant ministers were on 


the witness stand this month, plus 45 
other individuals who thought there 
should be federal laws to limit liquor 
advertising. 

They testified before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee in favor of a bill 
(S-1847) introduced by William Langer. 
It would ban advertising of liquor, wine, 
and beer over the radio and in all news- 
papers and magazines shipped across state 
lines. 

In opposition to witnesses in favor of 
the Langer bill, 50 brewers, distillers, ad- 
vertising men, and publishers appeared 
before the Senate committee. 

Methodist Bishop Wilbur E. Ham- 
maker told the committee “we have al- 
lowed old king alcohol too much liberty 
to lure our people into conditions where 
danger impends.” 

Liquor manufacturers spent $150 mil- 
lion in 1949 for advertising, the WCTU 
research department* reports. So far the 
distillers have kept off the radio net- 
works. The ABC network which accepts 
beer and wine ads decided during 1949 
to continue to refuse ads for liquor. 

Schenley Distillers made up its mind 
last October, after considerable discus- 
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sion, that the time has not yet come to 
risk public disapproval by going on the 
air with its advertising. “The time is un- 
doubtedly coming,” said Schenley Pres- 
ident J. L. Leban, “when distilled spirits 
advertising on the major radio and tele- 
vision outlets will be accepted.” 


Churchmen against gambling 
Mayor William O’Dwyer had been 


annoyed during the 1949 election cam- 
paign by charges that gamblers have big 
influence in his administration of New 
York City affairs. This month he decided 
to give the anti-gambling people a real 
shock. 

To the state legislature in session at 
Albany went an O’Dwyer proposal that 
New York should legalize and supervise 
gambling on all major sports, from horse 
racing to hockey. The 10,000 New York 
City bookies who collect bets from hun- 
dreds of thousands of New Yorkers 
wouldn’t have to slink around corners or 
pay any more protection to the police. 

From the southernmost limits of 
Brooklyn to the northern boundary of 
the Bronx, New York’s Protestant clergy 
broke loose. Gambling in any form is a 
menace “to personal character and mo- 
rality,” said a statement from the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches. “By the idea 
of getting something for nothing . 
gambling tends to undermine the basic 
ideals of public welfare.” 

“Complete and unrelenting opposition” 
to the O’Dwyer plan was promised by 
100 Brooklyn clergymen. The New York 
Protestant Council thought the mayor 
was naive if he belfeved legalizing gam- 
bling would clear out the “criminal ele- 
ments” engaged in the bookie business. 
The Manhattan-Bronx pastoral confer- 
ence of the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod—said “we cannot sacrifice God- 
given principles” so New York state can 
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make money out of the gambling rackets. 

From Methodist Information office Dr. 
Ralph Stoody declared that “it is intoler- 
able that any government . . . should be 
a party to any business which thrives upon 
the physical, social, moral, and spiritual 
decay of its people.” From the arch- 
diocesan office of Roman Catholic Car- 
dinal Spellmen there was “no comment.” 

Only two of the 48 states in the U.S.— 
Idaho and Nevada—license commer- 
cialized gambling. About half the states 
license pari-mutuel betting at race tracks. 


SECRETARY RICHARD GERBERDING 
Waiting for the report 


Waiting for the report 

On Jan. 20 United Lutheran Treas-| 
urer Henry Beisler had closed the books| 
for the 1949 fiscal year. Half of all funds} 
over $3 million contributed last year fo) 
ULC apportioned benevolence is to be 
given to the Board of American Missions 
The other half goes to the Board of For 
eign Missions. That provision was made 
by the ULC convention in 1948. 

This month executives of the Boaré¢ 
of American Missions were eager to knoys 
what their share would be. Amount of 
money on hand will determine how many 
new mission congregations can be or 
ganized in 1950. 


The Luthera: 


The 1949 record was good, announced 
_ ‘Dr. Richard H. Gerberding, BAM execu- 
- tive secretary. Twenty congregations had 
_ come into existence. That wasn’t the high- 
est number in history, but it was well 
above average. The new congregations 
are widely distributed across the U.S. 
and Canada. California got the largest 
_ number, five—located in Alhambra, Ash- 
land, Central Valley, Manhattan Beach, 
and San Fernando. 

Four congregations had been planted 
in the Synod of the Northwest, in Mil- 
_ waukee, St. Cloud, Minn.; St. Louis 
_ Park, Minn.; Billings, Montana. Two are 
I in North Carolina, New Bern and Spin- 
i 
i 


_ dale. A congregation began in Kitchener, 
_ Ontario and another at Regina, Saskatch- 
ewan. The Pittsburgh area got two new 
ones, at Fairfield and Riverview. 
Five synods had one new congrega- 
tion apiece: Georgia-Alabama, a new 
church in Atlanta . . . Icelandic, a con- 


gregation in Cavalier, N. D.... New 
York, at Roosevelt, Long Island... 
Ohio, at Mansfield . . Pennsylvania 


Ministerium, at Hatboro. 
During 1949 ten established congrega- 
tions were approved for aid from the 
‘Board of American Missions. Twenty- 
five became self-supporting. 


| Fundamentalists attack 
- To Wilmington, Delaware, this month 
came Dr. E.. Stanley Jones for a week 
| of revival meetings in Protestant churches. 
: Speeches in several of the city’s high 
| schools were on his schedule. 
Dr. Jones should be barred, said stu- 
dents of the fundamentalist Faith The- 
_ ological Seminary. In a statement to the 
board of education the students asserted 
_ that Dr. Jones is sympathetic toward 
| communism, belongs to left-wing organ- 
Byzations, and says things that are “near- 
i 


Communist.” 
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Result of the attack is that attendance 
at the Jones meetings was increased. The 
Wilmington Morning News thought that 
the seminary students should not have 
made “grave charges against any human 
being without first taking pains to make 
sure they are true.” The students had 
stated that published sermons and books 
by Dr. Jones call for “an amalgam of 
naturalistic elements of Communism with 
a Christian social gospel stripped of its 
supernatural content.” 


Strengthening the line 
Fundamentalists brought up new 


troops this month in their battle against 
the Federal Council of Churches. In Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, they organized an Amer- 
ican Council of Christian Laymen, whose 
first publication is a booklet -entitled, 
“How Red is the Federal Council of 
Churches?” 

It charges that many Federal Council 
“preachers are Communists and even 
more are fellow-travelers.” It lists 49 
churchmen who have been or now are 
Federal Council leaders, and says they 
are either members of “subversive” or- 
ganizations or have “aided and abetted” 
them. 

“These false leaders,” said Verne P.- 


‘Kaub, spokesman for the Christian Lay- 


men, “are softening up Americans for 
acceptance of Marxian doctrines.” Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, Federal Council 
executive, is listed as a member of four 
“subversive” organizations, including the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation.” Dr. Harold 
E. Fey, managing editor of the Christian 
Century, is said to be affiliated with six. 

In Johnson City, New York, a blast — 
against the Federal Council was let loose 
by the Rev. Robert T. Ketcham, vice pres- 
ident of the American Council of 
Churches. Speaking to 800 in the First 
Baptist Church Mr. Ketcham said that 
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_ the Federal Council maintains Washing- 
ton lobbyists who, before World War II, 
tried to kill a federal bill increasing naval 
armaments. 

(The editor of THE LUTHERAN, who 
is a member of the Washington Commit- 
tee of the Federal Council of Churches, 
is aware that Mr. Ketcham’s statement, 
as quoted in the Binghamton Sun, is false. 
The Council has no lobbyists.) 


Cavert replies 


This month the exceedingly patient and | 


mild-mannered Samuel M. Cavert, Fed- 
eral Council general secretary, was irked 
into replying to fundamentalist charges. 
In a 1,500-word statement entitled, ‘““The 
Truth about the Federal Council,” he 
tried to straighten out Mr. John T. Flynn 
who in his recent book, The Road Ahead, 
has echoed fundamentalist misrepresenta- 
tions. 

Flynn “has accepted at its face value an 
ill-informed and unreliable book by a 
man who was deposed from the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
after a full trial on June 30, 1936,” points 
out Dr. Cavert. This man is the Rey. 
Carl McIntire, fundamentalist enemy of 
the Federal Council. 

“Mr. Flynn gives a caricature of Stan- 
ley Jones as subtly deceiving people by 
talking about Socialism under the guise 
of ‘the Kingdom of God,’” says Dr. 
Cavert. “He never intimates anything 
about Dr. Jones’ life-long dedication to 
missionary and evangelistic work of a 
deeply personal and spiritual character. 
In speaking of Professor (John) Ben- 
nett’s book on Christianity and Com- 
munism Mr. Flynn lifts out a few sen- 
tences in a way that gives a wholly 
warped picture of its position. 

“Moreover, he never indicates that the 
personnel of the Federal Council is, by 
reason of its being a real federation, a 
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fair cross-section of 27 denominations in- — 
cluding a wide range of views, illustrated — 


by the fact that in its committees men like 
John Foster Dulles, Charles P. Taft, John 
C. Bennett, and Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam work side by side because they all 
have the same basic commitment to 
Christ as Lord and Saviour.” 

_ “The worst thing about the Flynn at- 
tack,” said Dr. Cavert, “is the implication 
that if the churches actively support any 


fare, they are thereby helping to under- 
mine the American way of life and to 
deliver our country to ultimate destruc- 
tion by the Communists. He apparently 
cannot see that to bring about construc- 
tive measures of social advance is the way 
to prevent Communism, not to further it.” 


More Communists 


Evangelists from Texas, supported by © 
the highly conservative Churches of — 
Christ, were doing missionary work in — 
the outskirts of Rome. Last month they — 
were stoned by priest-incited Roman |! 


Catholics. They were threatened with 


non-renewal of their visas, which would — 


have obliged them to go back to Texas. 


The evangelists “have become purely ; 


Communist,” said the Vatican newspaper, 
Osservatore. Romano, on Jan. 14. The 


method of their propaganda “with the | 


pretext of religious information, shows all 
the intent and character of. anti-religious 
activity already characteristit of com- 


munism,” said Osservatore . . . “discredit- ! 
ing the Catholic Church, the Pope and the © 


clergy, deriding the methods of teaching 


Catholic doctrine, its dogmas, its rites; © 


and insinuations against the moral con- 
duct of its bishops and clergymen.” 
U.S. State Department officials had re-' 


quested from the embassy in Rome a_ 


evangelists, it was stated in Washington. 
The Lutheran 
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measures of social justice and human wel- — 


BELIEVERS IN THE LUTHERAN 
rs. Carl H. Bartsch and Paul L. Wetzler 
f Minneapolis have endorsed plan for 
utting THE LUTHERAN in every home in 
1eir congregations. Dr. Wetzler is chair- 
1an of the Central Conference committee 
or THE LUTHERAN in the Synod of the 
lorthwest 


housand "Lutherans" are ordered. 

More than a thousand families of Holy 
rinity congregation, Minneapolis, were 
ut on the circulation list of THe Lu- 
HERAN this month. Dr. Carl.H. Bartsch, 
astor of Holy Trinity Church, was 
mong Northwest Synod clergymen who 
ecided that THE LUTHERAN in every 
ome of the congregation would be a 
ood investment. 

The order for 1,076 subscriptions 
fhich came from Holy Trinity Church 
as the biggest ever received by THE 
UTHERAN, said Mr. C. A. Bongarzone, 
irculation manager. It exceeded by a 
mall margin the previous all-time high— 
1e order received last month from the 
‘hurch of the Redeemer, Milwaukee. 

Largest orders for subscriptions re- 
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ceived by THE LUTHERAN in recent 

months have come from the following 

10 congregations: 

Holy Trinity, Minneapolis. 
Synod 

Redeemer, Milwaukee. Northwest Synod 

Trinity, Reading. Ministerium of Pa. 

Augsburg, Toledo. Ohio Synod 

Trinity, Ashland. Ohio Synod 

Salem, Minneapolis. Northwest Synod 

First Church, Glendale. California Synod 

St. John’s, Zanesville. Ohio Synod 

St. James’, Cleveland, Ohio Synod 

St. John’s, Columbia. Ministerium of Pa. 


Northwest 


Synods are campaigning 

Efforts to place THE LUTHERAN in 
every home of every ULC congregation 
were moving ahead at top strength this 
month. The program had been pioneered 
in the Ohio Synod in the autumn of 1948. 
A year ago this synod had enrolled 10,000 
subscriptions. Results to Jan. 1, 1950, 
were 27 per cent above the previous 
record. : 

“Potential circulation” of THE Lu- 
THERAN is estimated as one-fourth the 
number of communing members—repre- 
senting approximately the number of 
families actively interested in the work 
of the church. Two small synods, Florida 
and Mississippi, by New Year had ex- 
ceeded their “potential.” The Mississippi 
Synod had 131 per cent of its subscrip- 
tion quota, Florida Synod 114 per cent. 

In the Georgia~-Alabama Synod the sub- 
scriptions were at 65 per cent of “poten- 
tial,” in the West Virginia Synod 81 per 
cent, Kentucky-Tennessee Synod 51 per 
cent, California Synod 41 per cent. 

In number of subscriptions secured, the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania, Northwest, 
and Ohio synods were considerably ahead 
of the others. Illinois, Maryland, New 
York, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia synods were next on the list. 
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World News Notes 


Irish are wanted 

EIRE HAS BEGUN the New Year with a 
call for her wandering children to come 
home and stay. Premier John A. Costello 
earnestly urged the return in a New Year 
radio talk to all Irishmen living abroad, 
as part of a concerted “Come Back to 
Erin” campaign. 

The object is to induce skilled cratts- 
men to rally around a government project 
for development of an industrial future 
for Eire. The plea was aimed partic- 
ularly at those who live in Britain, but if 
all were to respond Eire would be in the 
same case as Israel, crowded and without 
sufficient work. 

Premier Costello apologized for the 
conditions from which the wandering 
“Trish had fled—the slums in Dublin and 
elsewhere “which would have been a 
disgrace to any civilized people.” But 
Irish skill (learned in other lands) could 
make this better. “Things are brighter 
now, overcome by the actions of succes- 
sive Irish governments. Come back and 
help to build 110,000 houses and 33 hos- 
pitals during the next 10 years.” 


Problem in geography 


GEOGRAPHY IS getting harder for our 


school children as well as for parents who 
have to answer their-questions. For in- 
stance, for 350 years the capital of the 
Dutch Indies was Batavia, a prideful rem- 
iniscence of their primitive ancestors, the 
Batavi, with whom the ancient Romans 
had some rough going. 

But the Dutch Indies have given way 
now to the United States of Indonesia, 
and the native Indonesians have decided 
to give the capital a name of their own. 
So Batavia has become Jakarta, which 
was their name for. the town standing 
there before the Dutch came, It means 
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“important city.” However, now that it 
is to be the capital of the U.S. of Indo- 
nesia, it may cause confusion in western 
minds tor a further reason. The capital 
of the native republic of Indonesia, now 
abandoned with the merging of the re- 
public in the U.S.L, is very similar— | 
Jogjakarta, 
Rhyme and reason . 

METEOROLOGICAL EXPERTS, at the 
meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, have fol- 
lowed the example of their medical breth- 
ren in paying tribute to the homely wis- 
dom of the old-timers. They have ac- 
knowledged that many of the old proverbs 
concerning weather “are more frequently 
true than false.” 

A group of 333 proverbs, reaching 
back through the ages, was collected and 
put to scientific test by three investiga- 
tors, including a licensed meteorologist. 
Of this number, 153 were “deemed to be 
directly connected with factors now 
known to contribute to the making of 
weather.” However, weather prophecies 
that rhyme, came in generally for disap- 
proval on the ground that their chief 
virtue seemed to consist in their rhyme 
rather than reason, 


Trouble on the border 

CHANCES FOR conflict deepen on the 
borders of India between the Pathan — 
tribes and Pakistan, and may even in- 
volve Afghanistan, 

The Pathan territory, lying between 
Pakistan and Afghanistan, recently wit- 
nessed the formation of a new state, 
Pushtoonistan—an action unanimously 
and enthusiastically -acclaimed by the 
tribes. Afghanistan supports the declara- 
tion of freedom and sovereignty by the ; 
tribes. 1 


Pakistan rejects the Pathan plea for 
freedom, and self-rule, and continues to 
claim the tribal territory as an integral 
part of its dominion. Feeling is growing 
bitter because Pakistan refuses all advice, 
mediation, or remonstrance, but in turn 
charges that the Pathan movement was 
inspired and abetted by Afghan and In- 
dian interests. 

The interest of Afghanistan can be un- 
derstood, for the Pathans are of direct 
Afghan origin. The charge against India 
is probably motivated by the stubborn 
struggle between India and Pakistan con- 
cerning sovereign .rights over near-by 
Kashmir. 


Price of coffee 

LATIN AMERICAN coffee growers are as 
much disturbed as the U.S. consumer over 
the high prices of the retail product. Their 
disturbance does not rise from sympathy 
with the consumer, but from the fact that 
they are not profiting by the boom in 
prices. 

The price they get is fixed at a moder- 
ate level by a previous rigid contract. At 
present they contemplate breaking of their 
contracts in order to profit by the current 
high prices. One reason for hesitating, 
however, is that a war for higher prices 
will attract competition from the coffee 
plantations of the East Indies and Africa. 
The low-level contracts now in effect have 
tended to keep these intruders out of the 
market. 


Doing business with Communists 

THE JAPANESE Business Managers’ As- 
sociation has added to U.S. embarrass- 
ment in the Far East by pressing for ex- 
panded trade with the Chinese Com- 
munists. They want the way open for 
freer trade despite the non-recognition of 
the new Chinese regime by the U.S. 

The Association has issued a compre- 
hensive program of interchange. It spe- 
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cifies the sale of certain chemical items 
and manufactured articles to China in 
exchange for raw materials, the goods to 
be carried both ways in Japanese vessels. 
The Association has a persuasive argu- 
ment for the American taxpayers. It says 
this would reduce Japan’s financial de- 
pendence upon the U.S, 


Here and there 

Pror, ARNOLD ToynBrr’s prediction 
that the cold war with Russia would likely 
continue for 50 years should prepare the 
peace-loving people of the world for a 
political ice-age. ... As A PART of the 
profound unrest among natives of Africa, 
it is reported that “more rapidly than 
Christianity can be preached, witchcraft 
and ancestor-worship, crime, lawlessness 
and a decline of morals are spreading 
among the native peoples of South 
Africa.” —JULIUS F, SEEBACH 


WORLDOVER PRESS REPORT 

GERMANY is going to have merchant 
ships flying the flag of the new West 
German republic, sailing the seas again. 

The present 420 coast-boats and motor 
barges average around 35 to 40 years old. 
The largest, the Soederham, is only 1,499 
tons—and 50 years of age! One of Ger- 
many’s biggest ship-owners, the Ham- 
burg-American Line, has only one vessel 
left, the St. Louis—and it lies in Hamburg 
harbor as a hotel ship. 

But now the shipping situation is to 
change. The Western Allies have decided 
to let Germany build seagoing ships again. 
Before long, the German flag may wave 
again on all the seas. 


PoLAND. A great drive is on to erads 
cate illiteracy throughout the country, 
through 15,000 courses attended by 
225,000 persons at a time. It is hoped 
that the campaign may be finished by the 
end of 1950, 


Washington 


Mr. TRUMAN reported to the country 
in his speech on the state of the nation 
that our condition is “good.” But a con- 
gressional friend asks, “When we are 
spending $15 million a day more than we 
take in. . . when we are not any nearer 
a settlement with certain nations than 
_ we were two or. three years ago . . .when 
there are twice as many people in the 
world supporting communism than at the 
end of the war... when unsettled strikes 
now in progress put a third of the coal- 
burning locomotives out of commission 
... is the condition of the country good?” 

What will be the mood of the congress 
in this session? The word “cautious” may 
describe it. And the more cynical will at- 
tribute this to the fact that 1950 is an 
election year. A very thoughtful man 
on the Hill uses this word because there 
are an increasing number of our Amer- 
ican people, some aroused and others con- 
cerned over whether the United States 
can continue the policy of helping and 
directing the details of other countries 
and at the same time maintaining our own 
integrity. By integrity he means not just 
physical power over other nations but 
how much moral influence we have. 


Taxes 

ANYONE WHO moves about the Hill 
during these opening days of the congress 
also talks about taxes. Will they be in- 
creased? To accept Mr. Truman’s pro- 
gram will require $5.5 billion more than 
the present budget. But taxes will not be 
increased. Rather, some wartime excise 
taxes will be removed.such as those on 
transportation and utilities, like telephone 
and telegraph messages. And there will 
be some cuts in government personnel. 
The Hoover report will have a salutary 
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+ 


influence, though perhaps not as much as — 


it should have. 


Ir wiLt be interesting to watch the 
Democrats and their attitude toward the 
South. Many times Southern members of 
Congress have felt closer in their view- 
points to eastern Republicans than to 
other Democrats. It is predicted that a 
definite effort will be made to keep down 
feeling in the Southern group.. Does Vice 
President Barkley’s speech in Columbia, 
S. C., confirm this prediction? In this 
connection the Barden education bill has 
no more than a 50-50 chance of coming 
up again. 

The bi-partisan foreign policy will con- 
tinue but with the Republicans more 
watchful and critical, instead of just “go- 
ing along.” In this connection perhaps 
no one on the Hill will bear watching 
more than Senator Robert Taft. 
folks say he knows more about govern- 
ment than anyone else in the Senate. If 
he had the warm personality of his 
brother Charles, he would about have 
the works. 


ONE OF THE most powerful blocs in 


Many © 


Washington is the farm bloc. On the oleo — 
issue, however, it is divided into two — 


groups of farmers . . 


. those who raise © 


: 


soy beans that go into oleo and those who ~ 


keep cows. Soy beans vs. cows! Four of 
the largest oleo makers have been adver- 
tising widely in an effort to get people to 


i 
t 


choose oleo, contending that it is more © 


sanitary and a better food than butter ever 


was. Congress may require sharper desig- — 


nation of oleo but it is predicted that the 
tax on it will come off. For most of us 


who are not farmers the practical ques- | 


tion is whether the price of butter will” 
drop. —OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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By NAOHIKO IDE 
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HOW I BECAME A CHRISTIAN 


What happens to people when our missionaries 


succeed in attracting them to the Christian faith? 


I GREW uP in a home of Buddhist faith, 
as most of our Japanese people do. But 
a long time ago Buddhism had lost its 
vitality as a living religion, and today in 


our homes it remains as a mere tradition 


and a formal religion. 

When one dies, a Buddhist priest is 
asked to conduct a funeral service, and 
on the anniversary of a man’s death, the 
priest is asked to read a mass for the re- 
pose of the dead man’s soul. When we 
think of true religion as a life which re- 
quires perfect devotion of our soul and 
body, I must say that there was no re- 
ligion in my home, and while I was a little 
boy I had received no religious influence. 

When I became 11 years old and was 
in the fourth grade in the primary school, 
the unseen hand of our heavenly Father 
led me to a Christian Sunday school 
through one of my friends. He had al- 
ready for a few months been attending 
the Sunday school of our home town 
and asked me one Sunday to go with 
him and learn of God and Jesus Christ. 

My parents were not Christian, but my 
fathey had taught mathematics at a Chris- 
tian mission school and had known a few 
good Christian teachers whom he could 
respect. When I asked for permission, 
my parents were very glad to let me at- 
tend the Sunday school, which belonged 
to the Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
Japan. 

It was a small school, but a very good 
one. The name of our town is Amagi, 
which is situated in the central part of 
Kyushu, the southern island, and its pop- 
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NAouiIko IDE 
Now a student at Chicago Seminary 


ulation is about 8,000. The Christian 
mission work was started and continued 
by Lutheran missionaries, and it was then 
the only Christian church there, and it is 
so today. And not long ago the Amagi 
congregation could buy new land and a 
large house which they can renovate as a 
house of worship. 


I CAN RECALL with thanksgiving those 
happy blessed Sunday school days. What 
a joy it was to spend one hour every 
Sunday listening to the stories of the 
Bible, which we could not hear at our 
public school. : 

Meanwhile my older brother, who wa' 
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three years older, began to come to 
church,,and two younger sisters became 
faithful Sunday school pupils. And then 
my mother began to come, too. In this 
way our gracious heavenly Father began 
to lead most of my family to his sal- 
vation. 

When I became an upper-class stu- 
dent of the Middle School, I began to at- 
tend the regular Sunday morning service. 
Many times the pastor invited me to be 
baptized, but I could not make up my 
mind. 

Then I graduated from the Middle 
School, when I was 18 years old, and en- 
tered the college in Kumamoto. There I 
became a boarder at the YMCA dormi- 
tory. Most of the boarders were Christian 
and with them I prayed and sang hymns 
morning and evening. We had Bible 
study too in our dormitory. 

Through this Christian fellowship I 
began to seek a new and true life in Christ 
Jesus, which my college studies, litera- 
ture, philosophy, and science could not 
give. I think one of the greatest blessings 
we can enjoy upon this earth is to have 
true Christian friends when we are young. 

The number of those Christian friends 
was not more than 15, but our friendship 
in Jesus which we formed then has not 
changed a bit even today, after 15 years. 
One of them married one of my sisters, 
and is now a professor at a university 
and fighting a good fight of faith for the 
sake of our Master. Some of them, who 
heard of my going to the United States 
for study, felt so happy that they gathered 
together and held the warmest farewell 
party for me as only old college students 
know how. 


AT LAST in the second year of the col- 
lege, I made up my mind through the help 
of the Holy Spirit for baptism. On Oct. 
17, 1932, I was baptized by Pastor 
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Hajime Inadomi, then chaplain of Kyu- 


shu Gakuin, our Lutheran Boys’ School, 


and later its principal, and now pastor of 
our Lutheran church which I had been 
serving until two years ago. One of my 
college friends, who was baptized on the 
same day, is Professor Eto, head teacher 
of Kyushu Jo Gakuin, our Lutheran 
Girls’ School. Thus I became a Christian, 
and a member of the Lutheran Church. 
I was then 20 years old. 

At that time I was planning to enter a 
university after my college graduation. 
But God had a different plan. Just before 
graduation he gave the severest trial, 
which seemed merciless to me then. He 
took away my father from this earth, and 
I myself had to lie in bed for more than 
four months on account of appendicitis. 

My youthful ambition was crushed. 
Until yesterday I was a, young man of a 
merry spirit. Today I became a young 
man of a melancholy heart. 

But thanks be to God, when the earthly 
light went out, the heavenly light began 
to shine in my soul. Being fearful about 
the insecurity of life, | began to read the 
Bible as I had never done before. Every 
sentence, yes, every word of the Bible 
gave me a new light and a new meaning. 
I felt as if scales had fallen from my eyes 
that I might see the things of God. And 


I saw God wanted me to be a minister of 


the Gospel. 
Obeying his will, I entered the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary in Tokyo. 


After @ 


three years of study, I was called to be 


an evangelist of the Japan Lutheran 
Church, and had been working in Osaka, 
the second largest city and the commer- 


cial center of Japan, until two years ago — 


when I was called to be pastor of the East 
Kobe Lutheran Church. This year I was 
given three years’ leave of absence that 
I might study in the United States. I was 
asked to specialize in the Old Testament 
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that I may be able to help in the future 
of our Lutheran theological seminary 
which is going to be opened in 1950. 


PLEASE ALLOW ME to say a few words 
about the Lutheran Church of Japan. 
During the awful years of the war, we 
knew you had been praying for us Lu- 
theran Christians in Japan. We, too, had 
remembered you in our prayers. By the 
grace of God we had been protected, al- 
though we had to. go through many trials 
and sufferings for our faith’s sake. We 
had been loyal to him, our Saviour and 
Lord. 

When the war was over, your army 
came to Japan, and some of your men, 
quite a large number of them I believe, 
|came with the Bible in their pockets. They 
| were brave warriors, but at the same time 
‘the soldiers of the Cross. I shall never 
forget as long as I live that first union 
service, at which we worshiped together 
and sang hymns of praise and thanksgiv- 
ing. We experienced anew the truthful- 
ness of the words of God: “One Lord, one 
faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all.” 

Before this we knew only a small group 
of Christians, but now we came to know 
such a larger number of young, strong 
Christian friends. Yes, we found anew 
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Christian friends all over the world. What 
a joy, what a strength we felt! 

Since then four years have passed. To- 
day the reconstruction of the Lutheran 
Church is making great progress month 
by month. You sent to us many mission- 
aries. You helped us rebuild the houses 
of worship, open many Sunday schools 
and kindergartens. You sent to us, pas- 
tors and needy members, your token of 


- Christian love, food and clothing. 


For ALL of these, our Lutheran Church 
in Japan wanted me to thank you, every 
one of you. Your love and prayers en- 
couraged them to go mightily into the 
battle they must wage from now on. 

It is true that militarism which brought 
destruction and disaster to our country is 
gone. But the communist enemy which 
is more awful than militarism is at our 
door. We Japanese Christians must re- 
arm ourselves: with the breastplate of 
righteousness, the shield of faith, and the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the Word of 
God. We want-to thank you for’ what 
you have done for us and we want to ask 
you to remember our Japan Lutheran 
Church in your constant prayer that she 
may grow to be a powerful witness of the 
salvation in Jesus Christ, the Saviour of 
the world. 


I REMEMBER attending a Christian students’ meeting some time ago, 
the year I entered the university. Much was sdid about seeing one’s sin, 
and I had to confess that my knowledge of sin was shallow. But I wished 
to know the truth about myself, and not to live in false illusion. So, 
when the meeting was over I went home with this prayer in my heart: 
‘Show me the depth of corruption in me.’ I made these words my daily 
prayer in the weeks that followed. The summer became a hard one. 
In the fall a day came when I folded my hands and said to God: “It is 
enough, Lord; I can’t stand to see any more.” 

—FREDRIK WISLOFF in I Believe in the Holy Spirit 
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. . Experience in Evangelism 


Well-planned campaigns to bring outsiders to the church are 


practically sure to succeed, Lutherans discovered in Jersey City 


ABOUT THE MIDDLE of October, the 
Rev. Edwin J. Grubb, pastor of the 
Church of the Redeemer in Jersey City, 
called on 20 men of the congregation to 
serve as an executive committee on evan- 
gelism. At our first meeting, August W. 
Heckman, an attorney, was chosen as 
chairman. Mr. H. Lester Rolle, a building 
contractor, became co-chairman. 

A publicity committee was appointed, 
and another committee to arrange for a 
general “pep-up” dinner*a week before 
the evangelism work was to commence, 
The church council unanimously gave its 
approval to the evangelism committee’s 
program. 

The pastor had made a survey of the 
Sunday school and confirmation classes, 
rolls and various pastoral. records and had 
selected the names and addresses of 156 
prospects. He also compiled a list of per- 
sons who had contributed to the anniver- 
sary fund of the church, and any other 
persons whom he thought might be in- 
vited to participate in our work. 

It was explained to the committee that 
Redeemer Church was in need of a pro- 
gram to stimulate the congregation. We 
are in a large city and knew that people 
had moved into our community, and 
many of them were not coming to any of 
the churches. Redeemer Church had just 
completed its 50th anniversary celebra- 
tion. The congregation had become free 
of debt and had put the church property 
in good shape—new roof covering, re- 
decorating, and painting. “Like a Mighty 
Army,” Redeemer Church needed to find 
a new project to continue -active. 
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The next step was for the executive 
committee to call a meeting of the full 
committee one week before the program 
was to go into effect. This committee of 
53 was made up of workers from many 
walks of life. In addition to the mothers 
and home-makers who always serve on 
church committees there were school 
teachers, insurance brokers, personnel di- 
rectors, salesmen, lawyer, building con- 
tractor, manufacturer, bus operator, of- 
fice clerk, railroad workers, retired train 
dispatcher, mechanics, stevedore, checker, . 
inventory clerk, stenographers, secre- 
taries, carpenter, and truck driver. 

The ages of the committee ranged from 
27 years to 74. Much time and thought 
were given to the first meeting, for it was 
to be the only detailed instructional pe- 
riod. We had as our speaker Patrick — 
Kiley, a lawyer and Christian gentleman, 
who spoke on “No God—No Freedom.” 
He inspired the committee with a zeal for 
active witnessing within the church. The 
pastor explained the program in detail. 


MEMBERS OF THE’ committee were 
commissioned at the service on the fol- 
lowing Sunday. Fifty-three volunteers 
stood at the altar and promised to witness 
by word and deed to their friends in the 


. community. 


That same evening the full committee 
went to a neighboring Lutheran church 
to attend the workers’ conference for 
this area. Pastor Peter Dexnis of the 
evangelism staff of the ULC Board of 
Social Missions did a splendid job of in- 
spiring and helping us. 

Actually, the committee members did 
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PLANNING COMMITTEE IN JERSEY CITY 
They knew there were people outside the church 


not yet know what particular homes they 
would be asked to visit. The members 
were invited to attend a dinner meeting 
at a restaurant on the following Monday 
evening. At this meeting the teams (two 
members to a team) were announced and 
information. was given about the local 
congregation and the work of the church- 
at-large. Pastor Dexnis again brought in- 
spiration and Pastor Grubb announced 
he would conduct a Forum Hour on Fri- 
day evenings for all who desire to learn 
the truth as we confess it. 

One family on whom the visitors called 
was so happy at last to have “company.” 
They had moved to New Jersey from 
Pennsylvania. No one had even visited 
them since. 

One couple was so overjoyed at “com- 
pany” when the visitors called that they 
insisted on showing off their whole house 
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which they were redecorating. They were 
strangers in town, from another state and 
had never had guests. They pleaded with 
the visitors to come again. These people, 
through being gathered into the fold of 
the church, will now have friends here. 

An old gentleman who was visited had 
not been inside a church for over 15 
years. The last time he had gone to a 
Lutheran church was on a Good Friday. 
Unfortunately he went to a church which 
still had “pew rent.” Humbliy he sat in 
the rear of the church, but was scarcely 
seated when a lady told him he couldn’t 
sit there, That was her pew. In em- 
barrassment he left, wondering if the 
Lord really meant that poor people were 
not welcome in his house. An effort will 
be made by our congregation to help him 
forget those 15 lonely years. 
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THE COMMITTEE will be continued. 
First program in ‘the new year will be to 
present a program for the reception of all 
members received into the church’s fel- 
lowship in December. All the newly made 
friends have been invited to attend an 
Evangelism Committee meeting in Jan- 
uary. They have received bids to partici- 
pate in the work of the church through 
the many societies. 

The committee also will consider the 
personal witnessing program for Lent, 
making a determined effort to win back 
to the church those folk who have not 
attended the Lord’s table for some time. 

The committee also hopes to expand 
its program so that it will include a Sun- 
day school program that will encourage 
more faithful attendance of the scholars 
enrolled. 

What were the benefits? 1. The great- 
est benefit came to the committee itself. 
A genuine spirit of happy Christian fel- 
lowship developed. A renewed interest 
in the church was manifested. 

We had on the committee two men 
who had recently transferred their mem- 
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bership to Redeemer and found Christian 
fellowship as co-workers. Two young 
ladies, brought up within the church from 
infancy, met after many years under very 
cordial circumstances and became very 
good friends. 

2. THE CHURCH ATTENDANCE THE 
WEEK AFTER THE EVANGELISM PROGRAM 
INCREASED 40 PER CENT. 

Though statistics may be deceiving, the 
following report of the evangelism: com- 
mittee indicates some of the results of 
the work: 156 families visited by 27 
teams . . . 22 people agreed to secure 
letters of transfer to their membership to 
our church . . . 26 enrolled in the pastor’s 
class in training for membership . . . 16 
made affirmations of faith . . . one adult 
baptism . . . two infant baptisms . . . six 
Sunday school scholars . . . three Luther 
League members . . . two prospects for 
the choir . . . seven want visits from the 
pastor .. . 39 say they are “interested.” 

There were also 25 who showed com- 
plete indifference . . . 28 “lukewarm.” 

We think the results were far better 
than we had expected. 


You 


You're $0 hard to live with. You get argumentative at the slightest 
provocation. Like the other night at the Hinkles. Did you have to be 
so insistent that Judith wasn’t nearly as bad as I painted her? Do you 
have to stick so closely to the truth? After all we agreed that we’d 
stick together through thick and thin, but you make it pretty difficult 


at times. 


You won't even let me get angry when the children are naughty! 
You merely point out, subtly to be sure, that they do look like me. 

Why do I put up with you? I'll admit that you are almost indispen- 
sable, but do you have to remind me after every meal that the dishes 
should be done? I wish just once you'd say, “Spend all the money in the 
bank on yourself,” instead of reminding me that each crust of bread I 
waste could feed some war orphan well. 

There goes my Conscience again. 


M. J. BARTELT 
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Muhlenberg Is a Sound Investment 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Worth $25,000 in 1867, this ULC college in Allentown, Pennsylvania, 


now has $3 million worth of property, an endowment of one million 


WHEN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH be- 
came interested in establishing a college 
in Allentown, Pennsylvania, back in 1867, 
the price tag on buildings and equipment 
belonging to the “Allentown Collegiate 
Institute and Military Academy” read 
“$25,000.” 

Church leaders proposed that money 
be raised to purchase the institution by 
selling $100-shares to interested clergy- 
men and laymen. “Persons can rest as- 
sured,” read an advertisement in The 
Lutheran and Missionary, “that the cap- 
ital which may be invested will not only 
be safe, but will yield a percentage and 
accomplish much good!” 

But even the most optimistic supporter 
of the idea of the new institution would 
have hesitated to predict that the invest- 
ment would increase 16,000 per cent in 
value. Today, the $25,000 school is worth 
more than $4 million! 


ACTUALLY, MUHLENBERG COLLEGE got 
its start in 1848 with the establishment of 
the Allentown Seminary, a “male and 
female board school” according to the 
catalogue issued that year. Lest this ex- 
planatory phrase cause any doubt in the 
minds of 19th-century parents, the cata- 
logue went on cautiously: “It may be re- 
marked that the boys and girls are en- 
tirely separate, and never meet, except at 
a few recitations, and at the table, at 
which time they are constantly under the 
inspection of their teachers.” 

The seminary had opened as a training 
school for teachers but when only 11 
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students arrived for the first class in *48, 
its administration rushed through a re- 
modeled program as a classical school. 
As such, the student body increased in 
seven years to 202. Many had to be 
turned away. 

By 1864, the courses of studies had 
been enlarged so that an Act of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature incorporated the in- 
stitution with full collegiate powers under 
the impressive title: ALLENTOWN COLLE- 
GIATE INSTITUTE AND MILITARY ACAD- 
EMY. 

By 1867, hopes of men like Henry Mel- 
chior Muhlenberg began to crystallize. 
Along with others of a century before, 
the Lutheran patriarch had dreamed of 
the day when the church would establish 
and operate its own colleges for the 
training of young men for the ministry. 

Members of the Lutheran Church were 
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Muhlenberg Chapel 


in the majority on the board of trustees 
of the Allentown Collegiate Institute and 
Military Academy. Here was their op- 
portunity. They amended the school’s 
charter, formed a stock company and es- 
tablished a full collegiate course of study 
in the college. Because of their esteem 
for Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, the 
new institution Was given his name. 

Eventually, Muhlenberg came under 
direct control of the Ministerium of 
_ Pennsylvania. 


AT FIRST, MUHLENBERG’S faculty con- 


* sisted of “nine experienced professors and 


instructors” head by the first president, 
Dr. Frederick A. Muhlenberg. It had 
four departments—college, academy, pre- 
paratory, and primary. . 

The school year was divided into four 
equal terms. Tuition was: charged per 
quarter—college, $10;. academy, $8; pre- 
paratory, $6; and primary, $5. “Boarding 


: a 
and washing” were offered to students for — 


fifty dollars per quarter. 

Down through the years, economic in- 
fluences have wrought great changes in 
tuition fees and charges for boarding and 
dormitory facilities. But one of the pri- 
mary aims of Muhlenberg has never been 
altered—“to provide the Church and so- 
ciety with a consistent leadership, both 
clerical and lay!” 

No less than 724 graduates of Muhlen- 
berg have entered the ministry in 15 de- 
nominations. Of these, 658 have preached 
from Lutheran pulpits. In 1950, there are 
458 Muhlenberg-trained ministers in the 
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ULC. A majority of these (316) are in — 


the Ministertum of Pennsylvania. 

Ten missionaries scattered across six 
United Lutheran Church foreign mission 
fields call Muhlenberg their alma mater. 


Dr. O. FREDERICK NoLpbe, dean of 


Philadelphia Seminary graduate school, 


director of the Commission. of the 


Churches on International Affairs, and a — 
the World Council of © 
Churches, was graduated in 1920. The — 


secretary of 


executive director of the National Lu- 


theran Council is Dr. Paul C. Empie, — 
Muhlenberg, °29. Dr. Henry H. Bagger, — 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Lan- 


caster, Pa., and member of the ULC’s 


Executive Board was a member of the © 


class of 1915. 

In .addition to men for the ministry, 
Muhlenberg has sent a great number of 
its graduates into the all-important field 
of education. Over 1,000 Muhlenberg 


men have become teachers or school ad- — 


ministrators. Dr. John R. Kline (°95) is 
chairman of the department of mathe- 
matics at the University of Pennsylvania. 
Joseph S. Illick is dean of the New York 
state college of forestry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. James H. S. Bossard (709) is pro- 
fessor of sociology at Pennsylvania. 
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; Dr. J. Conrad Seegers, 1913, is dean 
of Temple University’s Teachers College. 
Dr. William L. Werner (715) is professor 
of English at Penn State, and Dr. Ira F. 
Zartman, who graduated in 1923, is 
physics professor at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity . . . to mention a few. 

Into scores of other fields of service, 
Muhlenberg has poured its character. The 
president of Muhlenberg’s board of trus- 
tees is Lawyer-Bank President Reuben J. 
Butz, of the class of 1887; Allentown’s 
Call-Chronicle editor-publisher is David 
A. Miller, 94, and another editor of the 
same newspaper is Percy B. Ruhe, ’01. 

The ULC’s Executive Board Member 
James F. Henninger represents the college 
as a prominent Lutheran layman and 
jurist. The president-judge of Pennsyl- 
vania’s State Supreme Court is Muhlen- 
berger Chester H. Rhodes. Medical men 
have watched the work of Philadelphia 
Surgeon Theodore R. Orr, who graduated 
in 1914. Roanoke College’s new pres- 
ident is Dr. H. Sherman Oberly, °20. 


THE LIST CONTINUES to grow! Of the 
1,132 students studying at Muhlenberg 
this year, 211 will enter business, 190 
will continue their study in medicine, the 
ministry is calling 96, 127 intend to fol- 
low the teaching profession. 

The 1,132 students come from 16 
states, and two foreign countries (British 
Guiana, Canada). Naturally, Pennsyl- 
vania sends the most men to the Allen- 
town campus (812); New Jersey has con- 
tributed 194 this year. 

Muhlenberg is accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, the 
Middle States Association and is a mem- 
ber of the College Entrance Examinations 
Board. 


GEOGRAPHICALLY, Muhlenberg College 
is centrally located in the midst of a heavy 
concentration of Lutheran population— 
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with 100,000 Lutheran families within 
easy driving distance. Physically, its 72 
acres occupying a prominent ridge of the 
Lehigh Valley make it most attractive. 

Its Gideon F. Egner Memorial Chapel 
ranks with similar chapels on the cam- 
puses of Princeton and Duke universities 
and Mercersburg (Pa.) Academy as ex- 
amples of Gothic architecture. Thousands 
of visitors come each year to see it. 

A three-story Administration Building 
in. English Renaissance architecture has 
just been rebuilt, following a 1947 fire 
which destroyed the interior. 

The library, completed in 1929, pro- 
vides facilities for over 200,000 volumes. 
At present, there are 80,000 books cat- 
alogued in addition to thousands of mag- 
azines, pamphlets, other periodicals. 

A science building, two dormitories, 
commons, infirmary, faculty residences 
and several temporary government res- 
idence units comprise the remainder of 
the property of Muhlenberg, all of which 
is currently valued at $3 million. 


WORLD War II gave Muhlenberg peak 
enrollment, a sometimes painful state of 
affairs existing on most American cam- 


puses since the mid-forties, While some - 


schools have welcomed such top-heavy 
enrollments, Muhlenberg will be only too 
glad to get back to “small college size.” 

“There is a popular misconception,” 
says President Levering Tyson, “that be- 
cause most colleges now have enrollments 
higher than the prewar normal, no finan- 
cial problem exists. To businessmen it 
usually seems logical that the more busi- 
ness you do, the greater the income and 
the larger the surplus on operations, since 
unit costs decrease with quantity pro- 
duction. 

“But this is not true in education, un- 
less the effectiveness of service rendered 
suffers. In education, you are dealing 
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with human beings, with immortal souls, 
not with inanimate commodities! 

“It has been found that the effective- 
ness of instruction drops almost tragically 
when class memberships mount much 
above 13 students per teacher.” 


MEMBERS OF THE faculty and a group 
of trustees, after making separate studies, 
have placed the most advantageous en- 
rollment figure at “somewhat between 
750 and 800.” A survey indicated that 
the lowest operating cost per student oc- 
curred at 800, increases when the enroll- 
ment is either above or below that figure. 

The library, administration building, 
and science laboratories are adequate for 
a student body of 1,000, but present per- 
manent dormitories plus fraternity house 
accommodations can handle only about 
400! Present conditions, the board of 
trustees has said, are conducive neither to 
study nor to health. The heating plant is 
antiquated, heavily overloaded—no more 
buildings of any kind can be constructed 
until this need is met. 

Although Muhlenberg’s famous ath- 
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Patriarch Muhlenberg (top) and his three 
famous sons in recently painted mural. 
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letic teams,‘ the Mules, have left their 
mark on major gridirons and courts of 
the east, the college has never been able 
to finance a gymnasium. At present, a 
trust fund invested in government se- 
curities of upward of $300,000 is being 
held by the college until the additional 
sum necessary to build the gymnasium 
is available. 

The answer to these pressing needs is 
the United Lutheran Church’s Christian 
Higher Education Year appeal. From this 
source, Muhlenberg expects $780,000, 
all of it through congregations of the 
Ministerium ‘of Pennsylvania. 

Action by its board of trustees places 
prime importance on the renovation of 
the boiler house; $150,000 will be set 
aside from CHEY funds for this purpose. 
. .. Second on the list are repairs to East 
Hall dormitory—renovation of baths, 
floors, stairways, wiring, entrances. This 
can be done for $60,000. . . . The sum 
of $100,000 will be applied against the 
college’s bonded indebtedness currently 
amounting to $597,000. 

The rest of the CHEY funds will be 
used in extending East Hall dormitory to 
complete a quadrangle. This building, 
adding 347,000 cubic feet of space, will 
cost $435,000. 


“PERSONS CAN REST assured,” said the 
1867 advertisement, that “the capital 
which may be invested will not only be 
safe, but ‘will yield a percentage, and 
accomplish much good.” 

From $25,000 to $4 million—the in- 
vestment was safe; the yield was high. 
Over 700 ministers, over 1,000 educators 
—much good was accomplished. 

Perhaps by the simple substitution of 
“1950” for “1867” that same statement 
would be just another way of uttering the 
slogan for Christian Higher Education 
Year—“for Christian leaders tomorrow.” 
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HOW NOT TO BE LONESOME 


By WILLIAM EARL WALDROP 


Living happily by yourself requires cultivation of 


inner resources. Failure in this may be tragic 


Ir is AMAZING the number of people 
who are lonely. Every week in my office 
I talk with people who are bored with life. 
I am always amazed at what these people 
do to try to cure their boredom. Many 
of the remedies are worse than the disease 
—if boredom isa disease. 

For instance, there is a man who is 
divorced from his wife. For the first time 
in years he is forced to live with himself. 
All day long he is with people in his work, 
and is able to adjust. himself during the 
day. But when night comes and he goes 
home to what he calls “four bulkheads,” 
he becomes miserable. 

So, to lift himself out of this state, he 
drinks. That is his only pastime. One can 
go to his apartment almost any evening 
and find him with a glass in his hand and 
a bottle on the table. He is curing his 
boredom, he thinks. What he is doing is 
weakening his resistance to loneliness. 


FoR ANOTHER EXAMPLE, I know a 
young woman who lives alone. She hates 
her room. She rushes home from the 
office each day, grabs a bite to eat, and 
goes to the theater. She tells me that she 
sees aS many as seven movies a week. 
For awhile this kept her entertained, but 
before long she ran out of movies. If 
there were enough movies to see a differ- 
ent one each night, before long this would 
grow tiresome, and she would be bored. 

One of my friends said to me not long 
ago that he believed loneliness is a dis- 
ease. It is not a disease. It is a symptom. 
It is a symptom of emotional and spir- 
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itual immaturity. There is no need for 
any mature person to be lonely or bored. 


RECENTLY I HAVE read extensively 
from the writings of those who say that 


LIVE ALONE AND LIKE IT—MAYBE 


the cure for loneliness is to surround 
yourself with a host of friends. Friends 
are among our greatest treasures. But 
friends are not the cure for loneliness. 
They offer a part-time cure, but there 
are times when our friends are not with 
us. Even if we invite them to our homes 
for the evening, or if we go to theirs, 
when the evening is over we are left alone 
—thrown back on our own resources. 

It has been my experience that those 
who have a firm faith in God as an inner 
resource are prepared to meet such a 
problem as loneliness. This does not 
mean that one with Christian faith will 
never be lonely or bored. These mo- 
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ments come to the best of us. But those 
who practice the presence of God in 
prayer and meditation are better pre- 
pared to face them and deal with them 
successfully. 

The only cure for loneliness and bore- 
dom is that which comes from an in- 
dividual’s own inner resources. Even 
such an important organization as Alco- 
holics Anonymous realizes the impor- 
tance of every individual's having a great 
faith, and a hobby or avocation. In the 
Alcoholics Anonymous program of re- 
habilitation, two of the questions an alco- 
holic is asked after he has been sobered 
up are: “Do you attend a church reg- 
ularly?” and, “Do you have a hobby or 
dominant interest outside your work?” 


FoR WHAT IT May be worth to those 
who find themselves overwhelmed with 


 Joneliness and boredom, I offer a few 


suggestions that have proved helpful to 
some people I know who have to wrestle 
with this problem. We need to keep in 
mind, however, that any cure for boredom 
will depend on spiritual resources within. 

I have a friend who is obliged to be 
much away from home in earning a living 
for himself and his family. He is a travel- 
ing salesman. He has from the beginning 
been interested in his work and has made 
a success of it. However, loneliness and 
boredom almost got the best of him until 
three years ago. 

& few years back when I would see 
him he would say, “If you want to know 
what boredom is, just get stuck for a 
night or two in a town where you don’t 
know anyone.” 

His family worried about him lest he 
“go to the dogs,” and that is exactly what 
he did! Three years ago he came in- 
terested in, of all things, beagle hounds. 
He bought a pair and put them in his back 
yard and began raising them as a hobby. 
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He bought every book on the market ects 
had any information on beagle hounds. 
He found, to his surprise, that many of 
the towns in his territory had beagle ~ 
hounds enthusiasts in them. 

Now when he is stuck in one of these 
places for a night or two, he looks up 
someone who has beagle hounds and ~ 
spends many happy hours talking and ~ 
running dogs. He has become an author- 
ity on them, and is often a judge at dog ~ 
shows. He no longer dreads going to the f 
small towns to peddle his wares, but looks ~ 
forward to visiting many of the places he 
once despised. 


H. I, Ils ANOTHER MAN who capitalized ~ 
on his solitude and cured loneliness. Like — 
H. M., he is a traveling man who must 
often be away from home. He told me 
recently how he cured boredom and also 
became a master of the French language. 

Several years ago his business left him 
stranded in a small town in Michigan over 
a weekend. On Saturday he whiled away ~ 
a few hours in the library but at 6 o'clock — 
the library closed and threw him back on 
himself with nothing to do. He went to 
the small theater Saturday night for a 
show. Sunday morning he went to church. ~ 
Sunday afternoon there was nothing to 
do and he knew no one in town. 

He was at his wit’s end. Among some — 
books on the table in the rooming house 
where he was staying, he found a French 
grammar. He had studied French in high 
school and college but had forgotten most 
of it. As he put it, “I only took French 
because it was required.” { 

On this Sunday, with nothing to do, he 
opened the French grammar and began 
to review it. He found it so fascinating 
that the next day when he packed his bag 
and started to leave, he asked the land- 
lady if he might take the grammar. Dur-— 
ing the past several years he has so thor- 
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oughly mastered the French language, 
both conversational and literary, that to- 
day he is working on a translation of a 
French classic. He is no longer bored. 


MarGARET B. 1s A housewife with a 
small child. Her husband’s work takes 
him away from home several nights a 
week. Before her marriage she had 
worked in a busy office and shared an 
apartment with another girl. She had 
never been alone. Even with a small child 
she doesn’t have enough to do. She has 
organized her work in her small apart- 
ment and finds herself bored with no cut- 
let on the long winter days and evenings 
when she is forced to stay at home, just 
killing time until her husband comes. 
Although she has a good education, she 
could think of nothing interesting to do 
with her many idle hours. 

When she came to me for advice she 
was almost at the point of desperation. 
In the course of our conversation I 
learned that she had a smattering of jour- 
nalism in college. Remembering the 
many happy hours I had spent writing in 
the jungles of New Guinea during the 
war, I suggested that she try it too. 

“Write,” she hooted, “I don’t know 
the first thing about writing.” I per- 
suaded her to buy copies of the five mag- 
azines that she most liked to read, to read 
them through, and pick out the two that 
she liked best. I suggested that she study 
these two for content, style, and types of 
pieces that interested her most, and then 
to try to write the types that these two 
might publish. 

She took the advice with reservations 
and started to work. So far she has not 
sold a story, but she spends every spare 
moment writing and loves it. The last 
time I talked with her she said, “You 
know, if I never make a penny out of 
writing, it has been worth a million dol- 
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lars to me in personal satisfaction.” 

Once in a while an editor, in returning 
a manuscript, writes a note of encour- 
agement, instead of enclosing a rejection 
slip. This spurs her on to try again and 
do it better than before. She has the in- 
terest and the will, and I believe she will 
succeed. But if she doesn’t, she has found 
a cure for loneliness and boredom. 


WHILE I WAS SERVING as an army chap- 
lain in the Philippines during the war, I 
became acquainted with a mar who had 
been a prisoner of the Japanese on Luzon. 
He told of the empty and futile feeling 
that came as he sat in solitary confinement 
with nothing to do, seemingly, but wait 
his turn to starve and die. 

While in desperation the old saying, 
“Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity,” 
took on a new meaning for him. He 
reached out in his loneliness toward God, 
and found that life, even in solitary con- 
finement, took on a new meaning when 
he asked God to be his guest. 

When I think of these and others whom 
I know who have gone through the strug- 
gle and have found their way out, it makes 
me wish I could have known Mrs. Lillian 
J. before she took the fatal step. A few 
months ago I was asked by her brother to 
officiate at her funeral. She was a beau- 
tiful woman of 40 who seemingly had 
everything to live for. 

Her husband died about a year before, 
leaving her financially secure. Naturally 
his death was a shock, but not enough of 
a shock to overthrow a person of strong 
character. After the death of her husband 
she moved to New York and lived in a 
hotel. It was a lonely life and she didn’t 
make friends easily. The only companion 
she had was her dog. She had no dom- 
inant interest in life. Life became un- 
bearable to her. She took an overdose of 
sleeping pills. Her brother said to me 
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before the funeral, “She died of lone- 
liness. She was bored to death.” 


THIS IS AN EXTREME Case of what lone- 
liness and boredom can do. I cite it only 
because it is a shocking example of what 
loneliness can lead to, unless we guard 
“against it by building within ourselves 
some inner resources against the hours we 
must spend alone. These hours are in- 
evitable for most of us, and we should 
enjoy instead of dread them. 

Jesus said, “He that loseth his life for 
my sake shall find it:”’ Jesus lived for 
others. His every act was for others. I 
interpret his words to mean that if we 
are to lose our lives for his sake, we must 


expend them for others. Many of us be- 
come bored because we think too much 
of ourselves and not enough of others. 


Mrs. Lillian J. Might well have found 
herself if she had given her time to a 
worthy cause. She could have joined the 
women’s organization of a church. She 
could have done sewing for Church World 
Service. She could have worked in the 
cancer fund drive or some other charity. 
In so doing she could have lost her lone- 
liness and found a reason for living. 

Loneliness can be dangerous. But it 
isn’t a disease. It’s a symptom. And God 
is always ready to help us get at the real 
trouble and cure it. 
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MEDITATION 


THe Empire State Express rolls through Manhattan toward Grand 


Central Station. 


“May Negroes ride on this train?” the visiting businessman from 


Holland asks. 


The auburn-haired beauty sleeps across two seats. 

The moon and a star from the eastern sky look in upon well-dressed 
travelers stirring in the 13 de luxe coaches. 

The travelers look only at their belongings. And at the growing blaze 


of city lights. 


A few hundred years ago the same moon and star looked down on 


Manhattan as a verdant wilderness. 


A few years from now? 


Manhattan as a wilderness of death. among whose poisoned towers 
only a few monstrously garbed may venture? 


Yet men will continue to ask: 


“When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
“The moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained, 


“What is man .: ."?” 


And the Christchild will continue to answer: 


“Now are ye the sons of God. . 


. For God so ioved the world 


“That He sent His only-begotten Son... 


Wonderful, Counselor . . 


“Behold, I give you power .. . 


. The Prince of Peace! : 
over all the power of the enemy, 


“On earth peace to men of goodwill; 


“And a little child shall lead.” 
26 
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AND WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? 


By JOYCE VERNON DRAKE 


There was something about a sermon which Mr. Price had heard that he 


vaguely remembered. But he couldn't exactly recall what the pastor had said 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD on Patmont avenue 
is not what it used to be. Of course some 
of the old families still live there.- For a 
few years they can probably maintain 
something of the conservative and rare 
atmosphere which has always been their 
pride. 

But the old houses are being sold. Some 
have changed hands several times. Young 
couples have built where the old houses 
were torn down, and a school is being 
erected two blocks away. The neighbor- 
hood is definitely changing. 


THE MELTONS AND THE Prices and the 
Gilberts got together one evening to play 
Canasta. Six is an awkward number, but 
there really was no one to ask to make 
out the second table, unless it should be 
some of the new people who had moved 
in, and one couldn't take a chance on that. 

So the Meltons and the Prices and the 
Gilberts played alone, which was just as 
well, since they began talking about the 
neighborhood. 

Something had to be done. As far as 
was now known, only. Americans had 
bought on the street. But what if the 
present owners sold out, and sold to some- 
one less desirable? The Meltons and the 
Prices and the Gilberts had no race prej- 
udice, heaven knows, but there was a 
limit. And the owners’ first obligation 
was to the neighborhood. 

Now, take that family across the street. 
They looked all right and their name was 
Smith. Sounded perfectly safe. But they 
had some strange looking visitors. Mr. 
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Melton thought he had seen a Jewish 
couple visit the Smiths, but Mrs. Price 
had seen them, too, and she was sure they 
were Armenians. Of course it made no 
difference. One was as bad as the other. 


Mr. PRICE THOUGHT it was nothing to 
worry about. These Smiths probably had 
lived overseas till Mr. Smith got out of the 
service or something, and people who 
lived around like that got used to any- 
thing. He thought it was best just to take 
it easy until someone really tried to sell to 
an undesirable. Then Mr. Price was ready 
to put the screws on. After all, Mr. Price 
knew all the right people and the council- 
men, and he was sure a petition signed 
by the best families would turn the trick. 
These councilmen know which side of 
their bread the butter was on. 

Mrs. Gilbert had heard at a lecture that 
there had been some kind of a decision 
handed down in court that petitions or 
papers of restriction would not stand up 
in court. But Mr. Price said it need not 
be as formal as that. Just get up a little 
paper whereby all the owners would agree 
not to sell to . . . well, to be specific, not 
to sell to a foreigner, a colored family, 
a Jewish family, any of those queer dis- 
placed persons, and, naturally no orien- 
tals. . . . Just a matter of co-operation 
and neighborliness. Even a newcomer 
would have feelings for the neighbors. 

Mrs. Melton was not sure that all the 
new people on the street had a feeling for 
their neighbors. She was talking to the 
woman where the “For SALE” sign was 
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on the house. Dodds was her name, and 
Mrs. Melton was never so surprised in her 
life. Mrs. Dodds seemed to think that 
Jews and colored people and foreigners, 
that not one soul knew a thing about, 
had to have somewhere to live! 

She said that if they were kept out of 
better neighborhoods they would colonize 
in poorer parts of town and create a 
sanitation and health problem. As far as 
Mrs. Melton was concerned, she thought 
it was the most shallow talk she ever 
heard of! What was the Community 
Chest for, and the Red Cross and Visit- 
ing Nurses? Mrs. Melton thought Mrs. 
Dodds might be a Communist. 


But Mrs. GiLBert did not think Mrs. 
Dodds was a Communist. She heard her 
give a book review at the Book Section 
of the club. She couldn’t remember the 
name of the book. But it was good and 
Mrs. Dodds was dressed beautifully, no 
low heels or anything like that. Mrs, 
Gilbert thought if someone like Mr. Price 
explained to Mrs. Dodds how dangerous 
some people were to a neighborhood, that 


she would understand. She probably had. 


not been reading the papers like the Mel- 
tons and the Gilberts and the Prices. 

Mr. Price said he was glad Mrs. .Gil- 
bert mentioned sanitation and health. He 


was going to double his contribution to . 
the Community Chest just to take care of 
such things where people had to be seg- 
regated. 

This also made Mr. Price think of a 
sermon he heard once. The content had 
escaped him, but he remembered one 
question that the minister asked over and 
over: “And who is my neighbor?” .. . 
Just like that, “And who is my neigh- 
bor?” 

Mr. Price leaned over the table im- 
pressively and Mrs. Price and the Mel-— 
tons and the Gilberts thought it was won- 
derful the feeling Mr. Price had for the — 
neighborhood, and how he had remem- — 
bered that sermon all these years. 

The Meltons and the Prices and the 
Gilberts had a fine evening. It was agreed 
that Mr. Price see all the owners on the 
street and talk to them about selling to 
undesirables. He was to impress upon 
them their duty as neighbors. And if he 
saw a couple whom he thought might be — 
all right, maybe, he could even invite — 
them to make out the second table of 
Canasta. 

After Mr. and Mrs. Price were home 
and in bed, Mr. Price said, “I wish I could 
remember more about that sermon. All 
I can think of is: ‘And who is my neigh- 
bor?’” 
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Wuat AN hour for an advance movement! 


What a chance for the 


Protestant church! And yet in this fateful hour, pregnant with possibil- 
ities, when further delay may be fatal, Protestantism sits on its own 
doorstep and warms itself in the sun. With a vast membership: a great 
physical plant; .a good organization; the best-trained ministry in its long 
history; with human need, suffering, and sin everywhere; with educators, 
scientists, political and business leaders looking to the church for deliver- 
ance; above all with its deep understanding of the Gospel of Christ, 
Protestantism has the most unique opportunity in its long history. Why, 


then, does it hesitate? 
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Social breach 

QuesTION: Through the years I have given 
very close attention to our children and have 
denied myself many pleasures on their ac- 
count. Now that the children are grown up 
I realize that [ have been too much of a 
mother to my children, and too little of a 
wife to my husband. 

Many times when he wanted me to go 
along on social occasions or on short trips, 
I said I couldn’t do it because of my many 
home responsibilities. Today I find that he 
and I have very little in common socially. 
He has his friends and goes his way, and I 
go mine, though my way is still pretty largely 
that of home interests. 

Is it too late to do anything about this? 


RepLy: The appeal of one’s children 
is very strong—and rightly so. Our chil- 
dren are a privilege and a responsibility 
which we cannot neglect. And caring for 
them yields a deep satisfaction. 

But husbands and wives ought not lose 
sight of the fact that the primary relation- 
ship of each is to the other. Such a state- 
ment may seem harsh, but it is not so in- 
tended—it is simply marital realism. 
There are undoubtedly times when the 
two interests seem to clash, and it may 
be a delicate matter to determine what 
shall be the next move. But there need 
be no actual clash. The two interests 
have much in common, and each works 
to the advantage of the other, if one 
plans carefully and uses his time wisely. 

It is undoubtedly a mistake to allow a 
social barrier to arise between husband 
and wife. They need to cultivate com- 
mon interests and projects all through life. 
No small part of their lives ought to be 
lived for one another—although not in a 
selfish way. The more common interests 
they have, the closer will they be drawn 
to one another, and the better both can 
carry out other obligations. 

It is not too late to do something about 
this situation. Begin now. Sit down to- 
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Porsoial Problem Clinic 


gether and talk it over calmly, and in a 
friendly, hopeful way. Perhaps a second 
honeymoon can be arranged. during 
which some fine plans can be worked 
out. Let this experience provide inspira- 
tion to closer and closer ties. 

Invite some of your husband’s friends 
and some of your own to the house at the 
same time, then others, and others. Go 
out together when an invitation comes, or 
invite yourselves out. Go to church serv- 
ices and other church occasions together. 
Take in an occasional movie together, and 
go on another little trip. With each in- 
terested in having a common social life, 
each can be planning and anticipating 
further progress. Your children will prob- 
ably be pleased to see this development. 


Childless women 

QUESTION: Do you think women who 
never had any children of their own really 
understand other people’s children? 


Repty: No blanket answer can be 
given to such a question. The answer de- 
pends on the individual. Some childless 
women have carefully studied child life, 
have experimented with many children 
under varying conditions, have associated 
with them widely, and have taught them. 
They undoubtedly understand children 
very well. 

On the other hand, some mothers make 
little or no effort to understand their 
youngsters, follow a trial-and-error way 
of dealing with them, and experience an 
unhappy time with them. Other mothers 
tie themselves: up so closely in emotional 
bonds with their children that they cannot 
view them, their behavior, or their prob- 
lems in an objective way. 

In other words, some childless women 
understand children better than certain 
types of mothers. What is needed is un- 

‘ derstanding, imagination, and a Christ- 
like spirit in dealing with children. 
—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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KNOW 
THE BIBLE 


WEEK BY WEEK you will find in “The Lutheran" a guide for 
continuous study of one of the books of the Bible. During 30 


weeks we shall read Exodus, under the direction of Dean 


Fourth in a series 
of studies in the 
Book of Exodus 


Flack of Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. Dr. Flack 
is author of EXODUS in “The Old Testament Commentary." 


MOSES STARTS ON GOD’S ASSIGNMENT 


By E. E. FLACK 


This week read Exodus 4:18-31 


ON A MOUNTAIN God had called Moses 
to be his messenger to the Pharaoh of 
Egypt on behalf of the oppressed Hebrew 
people. All the objections which Moses 
had raised against accepting this assign- 
ment had been cleared away. Moses was 
ready to heed the call. 

Moses had been strengthened through 
his communion with God on the lonely 
mountain. He had been told that his 
brother Aaron was coming to meet him. 
So Moses left Mt. Horeb, where his great 
hour of experience had taken place. He 
returned to Jethro, his father-in-law. 

What high purposes now seized his 
soul! His vision of the eternal God had 
increased his concern for his brothers 
who were in bondage in Egypt. He re- 
membered the covenant God had made 
with the fathers of his people. Now 
Moses was eager to go at once to his 
brethren in bondage, and to be God’s 
servant in bringing them deliverance, 


UNDER THIS IMPULSE Moses asked his 
father-in-law, as was proper under tribal 
law, for permission to return to Egypt. 
He now felt that he had a great mission 
and a stern message fram God which he 
wanted to deliver to the Pharaoh himself. 

His request was granted and his course 
lay clear before him. God had assured 
him that the Egyptians who had sought 
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to kill him were no longer living. So he 
took his wife Zipporah and their two sons 
and started on the journey. Thus far the 
narrative has been silent about the birth 
of the second son but in Exodus 18:4 we 
read that his name was Eliezer, meaning 
“God is my help.” 

For protection, power, and authority 
on his mission Moses bore “the rod of 
God” (verse 20). This'was a symbol of 
God’s wrath, while Aaron’s rod was a 
token of God's grace (Heb, 9:4). With 
his rod Moses was to show God’s power 
to the Pharaoh. Wielded in faith, it 
could produce wonders. 

Is this to be understood as mere magic? 


By no means. To demonstrate God's 
power in faith is far more than any 
magic: it is testimony to truth, And 


God's word of truth is dynamic. It pierces 
the heart. In advance Moses. learned 
that the effect on the Pharaoh would be 
just that. It would make his heart strong, 
hard, rebellious. The shepherd's staff 
Was to prove more powerful than the 
king's scepter, How often God has chosen 
“the weak things of the world that he 
might put to shame the things that are 
strong” (I Cor, 1:27)! 


THE APPEAL WuIcd God asked Moses 
to present to the Pharaoh was_ this: 
“Israel is my son, my first-born’ (verse 
22). In later times the prophets of 
Israel frequently looked back in history 
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to this high honor bestowed on the chosen 
people. In his philosophy of history 
Hosea, for example, interprets God as 
saying, “When Israel was a child, then I 
loved him, and called my son out of 
Egypt” (Hosea 11:1). 

How rich in meaning is that little eight- 
word poem: 

How odd of God 
To choose the Jews! 

Yet the full meaning of this pattern 
appears only in Christ, the true Son of 
God. Out of love God chose Israel as 
his people through whom all the families 
of the earth would be blessed. It was a 
covenant of grace made with the fathers 
(Gen. 12:3). Endowed by God, Israel 
became a peculiar people. The evidences 
of history show clearly that the relation 
was not man-made. God set up the terms. 
He took the initiative. 

In substance this is the theme of Scrip- 
ture, a message of grace abounding in 
history. God called, elected, protected, 
nurtured, delivered Israel, and provided 
through Israel for the coming of a Say- 
iour. But Israel broke the covenant time 
and time again. Yet out of mercy God 
still proffered a new covenant: “Behold, 
the days come, saith Jehovah, that I will 
make a new covenant with the house of 
Israel...” (Jer. 31:31). This he sealed 
in his own Son, whose blood bears the 
benefits of that bond of grace and for- 
giveness for all believers for all time. 
These benefits, the New Testament as- 
sures us, accrue from the cross (I Cor. 
1:18). 


BACK IN HIS DAY Moses had to learn 
that the way of deliverance is through 
obedience and suffering. On his journey 
he apparently became very ill, or as the 
text tells us in archaic terms, Jehovah 
“sought to kill him’? (verse 24). In that 
trial and presentiment of death he had to 
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learn that before he could strike at Pha- 
raoh’s rebellion and threaten him with 
the death of his first-born, he must face 
the issue of his own rebellion and sin. 

For one thing he had neglected the 
rite of circumcision, which had great 
moral and religious meaning. The lesson 
he .learned was-severe. What his wife 
Zipporah did to their son at Moses’ feet 
was a symbol of vicarious sacrifice. When 
in rage she called Moses “a bridegroom 
of blood,” little did they appreciate the 
import of that obscure phrase. It is the 
New Testament that tells us of a Bride- 
groom whose blood was shed vicariously 
for the sins of the world. 

Through bitter suffering Moses learned 
the way of obedience. His life was spared, 
his lesson learned, and he resumed his 
course alone. Meanwhile Aaron was on 
his way to meet him. 


Ir WAS A DRAMATIC moment when 
those brothers, Moses and Aaron, met on 
the mount of God (verse 27). Separated 
through long decades, they came together 
in fond embrace and proceeded on the 
course by which God made one the law- 
giver and the other Israel’s great high 
priest. This mount of God, to which 
Israel made its exodus, foreshadowed 
the Mount of Transfiguration, where 
Moses and Elijah met the Master in 
glory, discussed his exodus (Luke 9:31). 

After explaining God’s words and ways 
to Aaron (verse 28), Moses went with 
him to Egypt. Gathering together the 
elders of Israel, they disclosed what God 
had revealed to Moses, Aaron acting as 
spokesman. Furthermore, they demon- 
strated before the people the wondrous 
power of God. 

Assured of God’s visitation and power 
of deliverance, the people “bowed their 
heads and worshiped” (verse 31). The 
scene is set for further action of God. 
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ACROSS THE DESK 


T AM INTERESTED, as of course you also 
are, in the news in circulation by both 
print and broadcasts concerning activities 
going on in the world at this turn from 
the first to the second half of the twen- 
treth century: 

The possibility of the world’s coming 
to an end was given sufficient attention 
to create uneasiness among superstitious 
people, and the significance of the year’s 
end was widely considered. Perhaps the 
midnight of Dec. 31, 1899, or the first 
minute of Jan. 1, 1900, might bring to the 
ears of the people the sound of the last 
trump and the world’s end thereby be 
ushered in, Preparations were less elabo- 
rate than were those of six previous dec- 
ades, when the Millerite movement had 
swept over the country with sufficient 
convincingness to persuade groups of peo- 
ple to gather on the summits of neighbor- 
ing hills to have the place at the head 
of the line to welcome the second coming 
of our Lord, equipped with power to 
execute judgment. 

The ease with which excitement and 
fear can be aroused in the popular mind 
of the present day was demonstrated a 
few years ago when a movie story was so 
vividly presented as to excite communities 
in eastern United States. A legitimate 
deduction from that experience was the 
observation that the churches’ pulpits 
had shown too little concern for the ulti- 
mate judgment action of God, thus leav- 
ing the way open for heretics and fakirs 
to spread false doctrines. 

The excitement did not last long, but 
a lot of sermons and exhortations were 
preached to teach more accurately what 
the Bible reveals and conceals relative 
to the second coming of our Lord. That 
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they who believe need not be anxious, 
was then widely taught. 


T May CLAIM a fairly extended experi- — 
ence with the “prognostications” which 
are published or otherwise proclaimed at — 
the beginning of each of the years of a 
long life. Maybe my comparison of Jan- 
uary 1950 with previous initiations of 
consultations involving almanacs and cal- 
endars lacks the basis of data other than — 
that drawn from memory. 

One of these is the world’s attitude to- 
ward its errors in the last five years, There — 
is ample evidence that the declara-— 
tions of bettered conduct and more re- 
gard for human right have not been sat- 
isfactorily realized. People almost jus- 
tified the first world war by citing state- 
ments of that truly great idealist, Wood- 
row Wilson, that a war to end wars had 
been fought and won. But no such ad- 
vance in social justice has been man- 
ifested. There is still an inequitable trust 
in the conclusion, “might makes right.” 

We can no more deny now than we 
could in past centuries the truths which 
evil-minded leaders caricature in support 
of their false doctrines and evil deeds. 
The “preparedness” of 1950 is not essen- 
tially different from that of the Caesars 
or Napoleons. The evils which were in 
the apostle’s mind when he referred to 
conditions at which God winked, have - 
not been filtered from human conduct 
and human thinking. Many devout fol-— 
lowers of our Lord do not expect them 
to cease their functioning until the descent 
of the Son of God to consume as with 
fire the dross that exists in our human 
relationships. 
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—NATHAN R, MELHORN 
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Introducing Luther 


The Theology of Martin Luther. By H. H. Kramm. London: James Clarke. 152 pages. 10s. 6d. 
Lutheranism has become an object of lively interest in “merry” England, not only 
because of certain provocative representations of Luther’s thought but also because the. 
Lutheran Church has now obtained a foothold in the life of the nation. The present work 
is part of the fruitage of this interest and it should also give it added impetus. It is a 
simplified account of Luther’s basic theology intended primarily for British readers. The 


author, who holds a doctorate in philosophy 
from Oxford, is minister of the German Lu- 
theran Church St. Mary-le-Savoy, London, 
and of the Lutheran congregation at Oxford. 

After establishing the purely religious mo- 
tivation of Luther’s reformation, Dr. Kramm 
singles out for specific discussion the nature 
of man, the doctrine of salvation, the church 
and the ministry, eschatology, Luther and 
the Bible, and the relation of church and 
state. It is not within the scope of this book 
to give an exhaustive treatment of any of 
these topics. Much of importance, for ex- 
ample, the ethical aspects of Luther’s think- 
ing, is altogether omitted. Yet, on the whole, 
the author shows fine discrimination and 
succeeds in presenting within a narrow com- 
pass a surprisingly large amount of clear and 
accurate information. 

This is decidedly not a book for Luther 
scholars but for ordinary folk, whether cler- 
ical or lay, who have little or no knowledge 
about Luther. The writer is indeed a scholar 
who has gathered a wealth of data, organizes 
it well, and documents his statements with 
copious footnotes and references to first- 
hand sources. But unlike his countryman 
Philip Watson, he casts no new light on the 
interpretation of Luther. ; 

Theologians will be shocked, in fact, by 
the preponderance of quotations from such 
an unreliable source as the Table Talk, by 
the antiquated character of the secondary 
sources (Koestlin is regarded as a first-rate 
authority), and by the inadequacy of over- 


abbreviated statements on such fundamental — 


themes as “the hidden God,” predestination, 
and the orders of creation. 
In spite of its severe limitations, however, 
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this is a good book, clear and crisp, fair- 
minded, objective. Conservative enough to 
be palatable even to the ultra-orthodox, it 
captures nevertheless the vital heart-throbs 
of the Reformer’s faith: “Justification by 
grace and the Gospel were to him one and 
the same thing.” “When God accepts the 
sinner and thus establishes a deep com- 
munion between Himself and the sinner, He 
has the intention of really improving and 
healing the sinner whom He has accepted.” 
“Word and Sacrament are living things: they 
are action. ‘Word’ does not mean a Bible 
lying about in a library; it means the Word 
preached, the living voice of the Gospel. 
‘Sacrament’ means the Sacrament admin- 
istered.” 

While Dr. Kramm’s specific service lies in 
introducing Luther to the English, his im- 
partial objectivity, his sound balance between 
the traditional and the timely, and his keen 
sense for what is vital render his book 
uniquely valuable for American Lutherans 
too, as we seek larger areas of agreement 
on the basis of our common heritage. 

Springfield, Ohio T. A. KANTONEN 


Catechism for the Home 


Thy Rod and Thy Staff. By Harold B. Kildahl, 
Jr. Augsburg. 386 pages. $1.75. 

Luther wrote the Small Catechism for 
heads of families to instruct their households 
in the truth about God and the Christian 
way of life. In a modern home where the 
family altar is maintained, we usually find 
one of the many devotional books now pub- 
lished, instead of Luther’s Catechism. 
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Here is an excellent book for modern 
heads of families who would like to go back 
to Luther’s idea. The title is misleading, 
for it might well be “The Devotional Cate- 
chism,” as the author once thought to call 
it. It is not just another book of daily devo- 
tions offered to millions of people living 
under tension today. It is a book of brief 


meditations for each day of the year based 


on the five parts of Luther’s Small Cate- 
chism, with Bible readings and prayers. 
The meditations are on the level of young 
people, and will be certain to hit all persons 
higher up. Here is a devotional program for 
the family that is different, not only pro- 
viding a basis.for family devotions, but also 
a means of review of doctrinal teachings. 
Charlotte, N.C. OLIN W. SINK 


Incidents 


How Do You Do? By Edward Kuhlmann, 
Wartburg Press. 188 pages. $2. 

This is a book of essays, each covering 
three pages, based on personal experiences 
and incidents.’ mostly in the author's own 
life. It is interestingly and sparklingly writ- 
ten. Many of the incidents written up took 
place in churches which the author served. 
He is at present the pastor of Good Hope 
Lutheran Church, Oil City, Pa. This book 
would be of most interest to those who know 
the author personally. 

Each of the essays is provided with a 
“text.” “The Pause that Refreshes” has “If 
absence makes’ the heart grow fonder, how 
much some people must love their church.” 
“The Parable of the Rings” has “The church 
is complimented by attack. The trees with 
the best apples always have the most clubs 
thrown at them.” Howarbd A, KUHNLE 

Binghaniton, N.Y. 


Sermons by Maier 


Global Broadcasts of His Grace. By Walter 
A, Maier. Concordia. 308 pages. $1. 

The Foreword is 82 pages long and con- 
tains some 481 testimonials of converts who 
Were won to Christ by the Lutheran Hour: 
how they were brought to baptism, won for 
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the Christian day school, brought to re- 
pentance and faith. 

The actual contents consists of 14 sermons 
preached on the Lutheran Hour. Dr. 
Maier’s sermons are evangelical, timely, 
pointed with illustrations related to the week 
before the sermon was delivered. His Christ- 
centered sermons contain the Word of God, 
both law and gospel. High and low, rich 
and poor are made aware of their separation 
from God and in a unique way are pointed to 
the only means by which they can be saved— 
Christ crucified, 

The book will make good reading for 
pastors and laymen alike, It will inspire all 
to. take a more active part in spreading the 
Word of God. Frev C. MUELLER 

Hamilten, Ontario 


First-aid for Neurotics 


When the Doctor Says It's Nerves. By Henry 
Jerome Simpson, Morehouse-Gorman. 89 pages. 
$1.25. 

The author states that it is his purpose to 
give nervous people help in a brief and sim- 
ple manner, explaining how they become 
nervous, “what it means and does not mean 
and what they must do to rid themselves of 
this particular form of torture.” This is a 
large order for so brief a book. 

In approaching his goal the author has 
presented interesting and helpful information 
with regard to the acceptance of emotional 
problems and ills for both the sick and 
members of their family. He has described 
the feelings and reactions of neurotics in sim- 
ple language. In his presentation of dynamics 
of psychoneuroses he did not quite reach his 
goal. The same appears to be the case with 
his counseling therapy, even though he has 
used his methods to secure some satisfactory 
results. Recognition is made of the joint 
contribution which religion and psychiatry — 
have to make to health and life.- 

The author has written his book out of an 
experience of more than 40 years of reading 
in the field, and out of personal study and 
work with over 200 persons. 

Columbia, S.C. J, OBERT KEMPSON 
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MOVIES 


ADULT 

Mrs. Mike (UA). A delicately nurtured 
Boston girl in the early 1900’s marries a 
Northwest Mountie and learns to share with 
him the rigors, joys and sorrows of his far- 
northern life. 

Sound human relationships distinguish this 
simple story in which bitter struggle against 
an unfavorable environment helps to 
strengthen a marriage. Adapted from the 
best-selling novel of the same name, the 
film adheres to the original story. It grad- 
| ually builds up a picture of the fortitude 
-and courage with which the people: of the 
northern wilderness face the hazards of their 
everyday existence. The superb photography 
of the Canadian Rockies adds more to the 
feeling of semi-documentary conviction 
than the directing or acting, although the 
supporting cast is excellent. Because of un- 
due emphasis on a difficult childbirth, and 
scenes of amputation, epidemic, and death, 
this picture is for the mature audience only. 

THe TuHreat (RKO). A kiiler breaks jail, 
kidnaps those responsible for his conviction, 
and is finally captured after a desperate 
police pursuit. 

Tension runs high in this violent, gangster 
melodrama. Directed with precision and 
special vigilance in the handling of details, 
the action starts without promise but gains 
in interest and rises to a crescendo of sus- 
pense. 

AND BABY MAKES THREE (Columbia). A 
young divorcee, about to marry another 
man, is reunited with her husband because 
events following upon her supposed preg- 
nancy prove him to be the one she really 
loves. 

Good cast and production are wasted on 
this embarrassingly inept attempt at draw- 
ing-room comedy. which never rises above 
the shoddy level of a bedroom farce. 


ADULT AND YOUTH 
TELL IT TO THE JuDGE (Col.). An attempt 
at sophisticated comedy bogs down in a con- 
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fused mixture of mishaps, misleading sit- 
uations and slapstick. Lavish costumes and 
lovely mountain scenery are pleasing factors; 
the witty, scintillating and ingratiating mu- 
sical score is better than the film merits. 
ALL THE KiNG’s MEN (Col.). Willie 
Stark, a young country lawyer, is elected to 
office on a reform platform, becomes a dem- 
agogue governor by means of the corrupt 
methods he had formerly denounced and is 
destroyed through his own lust for power. 
Based on Robert Penn Warren’s prize 
novel, this is the story of the rise and fall 
of an American dictator who comes to be- 
lieve that every man has his price and that 
the end justifies any means. Background 
scenes of the people—farmers, laborers, so- 
called “hicks” from the fields and byways— 
are alive with richness, the frenzied mob 
almost terrifying in its fanatic, robot-like 
response to the demagogue’s directions. 
Broderick Crawford gives a dynamic per- 
formance. Direction is masterly, script 
trenchant. A pattern of dictatorship is given 
forceful and important presentation. 


FAMILY 

ON THE TOWN (MGM). Three fun-loving 
sailors enjoy 24-hour liberty in New York 
and do the town from the Battery to Bronx, 
from museum to night club to Coney Island, 
each finding romance on the way. 

This star-studded musical is blended with 
humor and pathos and vivid with technicolor. 
Superlatives are needed to catch the flavor 
of warm, gay, beautifully-produced comedy 
which retains a pleasing air of fantasy. A 
refreshingly imaginative treatment keeps one 
foot in the sky and the other in Manhattan. 
As sailors, Kelly, Sinatra and Munshin tele- 
scope a lifetime of entertainment into 24 
short hours ably abetted by Vera-Ellen, 
Betty Garrett, Ann Miller and Alice Pearse. 
There is expert and novel dancing, tuneful 
singing and dialogue that are fast and funny. 
The Bernstein music heightens the mood of 
a picture that is entertainment for the family. 
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WELFARE 


First U.S. Christmas 
When Mr. and Mrs. Fricis 


Salkovskis, Latvian DPs, ar- 
rived in Reading, Pa., late 
last fall, members of St. 
Matthew’s Church and Pas- 
tor W. R. Siegart realized 
that Dec. 25 would be their 
first Christmas in the United 
States. 

Therefore, quietly, mem- 
bers of the congregation col- 
lected food and gifts for the 
Salkovskis family, surprised 
the new American couple 
just before the holidays. 

Pictured are, left to right, 
Pastor Siegart, Mrs. C. W. 
Hang, Mrs. Earl H. Adams, 
Sr.. Mrs. and Mr. Salkov- 
skis. 


Baptist Support 

A Methodist layman tele- 
phones a Lutheran pastor, 
requesting him to visit a 
Baptist woman, who, in turn, 
sends the pastor to a Presby- 
terian lawyer to write her 
will in favor of a Lutheran 
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Yaich—Reading TIMES 
FIRST CHRISTMAS IN A STRANGE LAND 
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. . . Reading Lutherans were ready 


institution! 

That’s the story at the 
Lowman Home for the Aged 
and Helpless at White Rock, 
S. C., told recently by Dr. 
Wynne C. Boliek,, president 
of the board. 

The gift of the late Miss 
Julie Oglesby amounts to 
$175,000! 

According to Dr. Boliek, 
shortly before Miss Ogles- 
by’s will was written in 1944, 
the elderly woman contacted 
the president of a Methodist 
orphans’ home about advice 
on settling her estate. Be- 
cause she was interested /in 
assisting aged folks rather 
than orphans, the Methodist 
home’s board president sug- 
gested she investigate the 
Lowman Home as a possible 
recipient, 

The aforementioned pro- 
cess began, resulted in a will 
“in excess of $40,000” be- 
ing drawn up in favor of the 
Lowman Home. Miss Ogles- 


by entered the Home in the 
summer of °44, died recently 
(Sept., 1949) following a 
stroke. 

Terms of the will just an- 
nounced indicate the entire 
amount to come to the Lu- 
theran Home at White Rock 
will be $175,000! 

This is believed to be the 
largest single contribution 
ever to be made to a Lu- 
theran institution in South 
Carolina, ‘perhaps in the en- 
tire Lutheran South! Even 
more unusual was the fact 
that Miss Oglesby had been 
a Baptist all her life! 

The Lowman Home is 
owned-operated by six ULC 
synods in the South. (For 
other recent gifts, see South 
Carolina News, page 46.) 


Family of Twelve 


One of the largest fam- 
ilies of displaced persons to 
emigrate from Europe to 
America—father, mother 
and ten children—arrived in 
New York shortly after 
Christmas. The family was 
sponsored by the U.S. Re- 
settlement Service of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council. 

In the group were Bogu- 
mil Swoboda, 42; his wife, 
Irma, 38; and seven boys 
and three girls who range in 
age from a few months to 
16 years. The children are 
Dyonisius, 16; Emil, 12; 
Bogumil, Jr., 11; Erika, nine; 
Waldemar, eight; Lazar, six; 
Elizabeth, five; Rudolf, 
three; Anna, two; and Chris- 
tian, who was born in 1949. 

Natives of Poland, the 
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Swobodas fied the country 
after it was invaded and con- 
quered by Russia and Ger- 
many. For the past eight 
years they have lived as dis- 
placed persons. Six of their 
children were born during 
this time. For them, Amer- 
ica will provide their first 
permanent home. 

A job and housing assur- 
ance have been provided for 
the Swobeda family by Mr. 
C. C. Barrett, a farm owner 
in Shelby, N. C., through the 
efforts of the Rev. J. D. 
Sheppard, pastor of Ascen- 
sion Church, Shelby. Mr. 
Swoboda will be employed 
in general farm work. 

The arrival of the Swo- 
bodas and other Lutheran 
DPs raised to nearly 10,500 
the number of displaced per- 
sons brought to the United 
States by the National Lu- 
theran Council, according to 
Miss Cordelia Cox, who is 
director of Resettlement 
Service. 


Change of Officers 


Having accepted a call to 
become pastor of Trinity 
Church, McKeesport, Pa., 
the Rev. M. M. Enders has 
resigned as president and 
member of the board of 
managers of the Inner Mis- 
sion Society of Reading and 
vicinity. The resignation was 
effective Dec. 1. 

Following acceptance 
“with regret” the board 
named Arlan L. Snyder, lay- 
man of Calvary Church, 
Lauteldale, and formerly 
vice president, to succeed 
Pastor Enders. The vacancy 
on the board of managers 
has not been filled. 
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Briefly Speaking 


"They won't pay for our new church out of the 
kitchen,"" declared Pastor William G. Genszler, of 
Wisconsin Dells, Wis. So, when the building was 
dedicated, it contained neither sink nor stove in the 
space which someday will be the church kitchen. 
"This (action) will remove temptation from the 
women of the church who otherwise might want 
to serve ‘some meals and make some money',” 
said Pastor Genszler. 


When top political scientists paid tribute recently to 
Frederic A. Ogg, they were honoring a new member of 
Luther Memorial Church, Madison, Wis. Professor 
Ogg is author of a number of texts, has edited over 
130 issues of The American Political Science Review. 
In his home, his study contains five desks, one for 
each phase of his work! 


When Douglasville's (Ga.) only large industry 
shut down recently, many jobs were wiped out. 
Banded closely together to share their misery and 
substance, the unemployed started praying together 
—in church, homes, or near the mill, An Atlanta 
food broker has shipped 50 small hams, 50 crates 
of fruit to the village; cash donations and checks 
have been arriving in the mails; and word has just 
been received that several New England concerns 
are interested in establishing branch factories in 
the Donglasville mill. 


Of the nine students at Thiel College named to 
membership in Who’s Who Among Students in Amer- 
ican Universities and Colleges, five are Lutherans. Of 
these latter, two come from Lutheran parsonages: Ann 
Bowersox, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. G. E. Bowersox, 
Leechburg, Pa.; Milo Gerberding, son of Dr. and Mrs. 
R. H. Gerberding, of the Board of American Missions, 
New York City. 


Several Southern Baptist agencies are puzzled 
(but happy) over the contents of packages deliv- 
ered through the mails. In one, the Mountain 
Preachers’ School at Pineville, Ky., received a box 
containing $7,860 in bills ranging in size from $10 
to one hundred dollars. Another, a plain brown 
envelope containing $6,950 in cash, was delivered 
to the Baptist State Board of Missions office in 
Louisville. The third was $8,200 sent to the Home 
Mission Board in Atlanta, Ga., in the same way. 


OCCASIONS 
$300,000 in Atlanta 


Members of the Church 
of the Redeemer, Atlanta, 
Ga., have approved plans for 
building a $300,000 church 
in 1950 by supporting a 
$108,000 budget for this 
year. 

The budget includes a 
$68,000 item for the new 
structure. Added to the 
$150,000 currently in hand, 
it will enable members of 
the church council and Pas- 
tor John R. Brokhoff to pro- 
ceed with actual construc- 
tion. > 

Floor plans for the new 
church have been under 
study for the past 13 months. 
When completed the new 
building (see cut below) 
will seat 600 and will be con- 
nected with the present 
chapel by the present frame 
Sunday school building un- 
til the congregation is ready 
to erect a permanent educa- 
tional unit. 

Of the 751 members of 
Redeemer who pledged 
$76,561° (as of Dec. 21) 
there were 171 who indi- 
cated that they were tithing 
in response to Pastor Brok- 
hoff’s appeal to “Tithe in °50 
to build in °50.” An addi- 
tional 188 persons indicated 
that they were working to- 
ward tithing as a goal. 

During the past four 
years, 870 adults have been 
received; 64 were the most 
recent additions, having 
joined Redeemer on Advent 
Sunday. 

Lay visitors, who are 
called “Brothers and Sisters 
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of St. Andrew,” adopted a 
goal of 1,000 members by 
September 1950, when Pas- 
tor Brokhoff will observe the 
fifth anniversary of his At- 
lanta pastorate. 


Kansas CHEY Rallies 

A series of five district 
rallies, promotional meet- 
ings in connection with the 
Kansas Synod’s_ Christian 
Higher Education Year ap- 
peal, were held last week un- 
der the direction of Pastor 
Willard W. Alexander, of 
Trinity Church, Kansas 
City, Kan. 

At a meeting in Zion 
Church, Hanover, Kan., Lu- 
therans of that section heard 
the following speakers: Pas- 
tors Arthur Huneke, Sher- 
man E. Frederick, Laymen 
August Brei, and John W. 
Carr, treasurer of the Mid- 
west Synod. 

Those attending the ses- 
sion at First Church, To- 
peka, Kan., heard Pastors 
Ernest F. Tonsing, Sherman 
Frederick, and Dr. George 
L. Anderson. 

A meeting at St. John’s 


Church, Salina, Kan., fea- 
tured addresses by Pastors 
William W. Klover, Theo- 
dore H. Althof, and Lay- 
man Herman Lanzholz. 

A meeting at Children’s 
Memorial Church, Kansas 
City. Kan., found the fol- 
lowing speakers: Pastors 
Sherman Frederick, Willard 
Alexander, Layman Gerald 
W. Lee, and Dr. George An- 
derson. 

The final meeting was 
held at First Church, St. 
Joseph, Mo., with the fol- 
lowing speakers: Pastor 
Reno R. Frobenius, H. 
Vance Baird, and Layman 
John W. Carr. 

The Rev. L. H. Steinhoff, 
president of the Pacific 
Synod and regional director 
of the Christian Higher 
Education Year appeal, was 
present at all five meetings, 
spoke at each. 

Pastors and laymen re- 
port increasing interest in 
the efforts of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America to 
raise six million dollars this 
spring for its colleges and 
seminaries. 


NEW $300,000 CHURCH IN ATLANTA 


. . . 870 new members in four years 


The Lutheran 


10,000 Served 


With the organization on 
Dec. 18 of the new mission, 


ings, Mont. (born in a re- 
constructed stable), a vet- 
eran missionary announced 
his retirement from active 
service Jan. 1, 1950. 

Ten thousand souls (by 
actual count) in 25 congre- 
gations scattered from coast 
to coast in seven states can 
‘be thankful for the 46 years 
of service of this one man. 
This is the record of the 
Rev. PAut J. GERBERDING 
in developing, rehabilitating 
and establishing congrega- 
tions since he entered the 
ministry in Chicago in 1903. 
His whole ministerial life 
was devoted to home mis- 
sion work either as called 
pastor to such congregations 
as St. Matthew’s, Chicago, 
‘LaGrange, Ind., and Nor- 
wood Park, Chicago, or as 
‘missionary superintendent in 
the Iowa Synod, field mis- 
sionary in the Illinois Synod 
or mission developer for the 
Board of American Mis- 
sions. 

In Iowa congregations in 
Iowa Falls, West Des 
Moines, Missouri Valley, 
Manly and East Des Moines 
owe their existence to him. 
In the Illinois Synod he or- 
ganized congregations at Des 
Plaines, Wheaton, Westwood 
Chicago, Lockport, Wauke- 
gan, St. Louis, Gladstone 
Park, Richmond and Edge- 
brook. Under the Board of 
American Missions his work 
produced congregations at 
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Bethlehem Church, in Bill- - 


Baltimore, Md.; Wethers- 
field, Conn.; and Long 
Beach, Whittier, Pomona, 
Alhambra, and Central Val- 
ley, Calif. 

Several times within the 
past few years Missionary 
Gerberding resigned to retire 
but again and again was kept 
on either by the Board or the 
California Synod to occupy 
fields ripe for Lutheran 
churches. 

When the new St. James’ 
congregation in Central Val- 
ley learned last June that he 
was “definitely” retiring 
from home mission activity 
its members arranged a fare- 
well party on his 76th birth- 
day (June 2). Afterwards he 
and Mrs. Gerberding started 
for Florida to find a home 
in which to settle down, but 
stopped en route at Billings 
to visit a daughter. They 
found her greatly disturbed 
over the interruption in the 
development of a near-by 
field caused by the illness of 
a board missionary. The old 
urge immediately came upon 
the “retired” veteran, and 
he took up the work with a 
new congregation to add to 
his list. 


Somerset Judge 
Thomas F. Lansberry, Lu- 


theran layman of Somerset, 
Pa., was sworn in as pres- 
ident judge of Somerset 
County early this month. 


A graduate of Wittenberg ; 


College (class of 1930), 
Judge Lansberry received his 
law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, and with 
the exception of two years’ 


PERSONS 


duty with the United States 
Navy, he has been a prac- 
ticing attorney in Somerset 
since. 

Active in the affairs of the 
Lutheran church since his 
campus days, when he was 
an officer in the Lutheran 
Student Association, Judge 
Lansberry has served on the 
board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Home for 
the Aged in Washington, 
D. C., is currently on the 
board of Gettysburg Semi- 
nary and Camp Sequanota. 


Blackwelder on CBS 
Dr. Oscar Fisher Black- 


welder, pastor of Reforma- 
tion Church, Washington, 
D. C., and member of the 
Executive Board of the 
ULC, will be guest preacher 
on the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System’s “Church of the 
Air” on Jan. 29. 

Speaking on “The Contri- 
bution of the Christian Faith 
to Modern Education,” Dr. 
Blackwelder will be heard 
between the hours of 10:00 
and 10:30 a.m. (EST). CBS 
says that the program is car- 
ried by about half of the net- 
work, will be heard in all 
major areas of the United 
States. 

ULCA News Bureau Di- 
rector Carl Koppenhaver is 
urging pastors to contact 
their nearest CBS outlet or 
affiliate in order to encour- 
age the widest Lutheran 
listening audience. For a 
majority of ULC congrega- 
tions, the program may be 
heard prior to the regular 
morning service. 
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NEWS IN THE i ge 


MARYLAND 
Hagerstown Plans Preaching Mission 


HaAGERSTOWN—Dr. J. Hutchinson Cock- 
burn, former moderator of the Church of 
Scotland, will be the guest preacher for the 
annual Preaching Mission sponsored by the 
churches of Washington County to be held 
in Hagerstown Feb. 19 to 24. 

Dr. RussELL D. SNypER, Mt. Airy Semi- 
nary, will be the speaker at the synodical 
Pre-Lenten Retreat in Evangelical Church, 
Frederick, Feb. 20. 

RECENTLY ELECTED OFFICERS of the West- 
ern Conference are Dr. W. V. Garrett, pres- 
ident; the Rev. Francis R. Bell, secretary; the 
Rev. Leon J. Haines, treasurer. Conference 
nominees to the ULC ee ‘are: Cler- 
ical, Pastors W. V. Garrett, E. S. Falken- 
stein, F. R. Seibel, C. H. nec: R. M. 
Miller, B. C. Ritz, A. F. Theisz. Lay nom- 
inees include: L. O. Derr, Harry Feaga, 
Merwyn Fuss, C. C. Keeney, W. F. Mowen, 
C. L. Schaeffer, Harry Warrenfeltz, John 
Shaw. 

"The Lutheran" 

St. Peter's congregation, Clear Spring parish, 

the Rev. Stanley Whitson pastor, with the 


will reach every home in 


expense underwritten by the congregation 


and church school. 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, consisting of 
swings, merry-go-round, sliding boards and 
basketball boards and nets, has been placed 
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BEFORE raising the roof 


on the grounds of St. Paul’s 
Church, Funkstown, as a 
Christmas gift from the 
church and the local Amer- 
ican Legion post. 

Srx WworKSHOP  confer- 
ences, designed to aid the 
elected officers and  ap- 
pointed secretaries of the 
Luther Leagues, featured the 
Workers’ Conference held in 
Zion Church, Middletown, 
recently. The Rev. William J. 
Ducker, associate secretary of the Luther 
League of America, led the conference. 

WESTERN District LEAGUE held a ban-_ 
quet at St. Paul’s, Leitersburg, with an ad- 
dress by the Rev. Herbert Stroup, Jr. 

Mrs. C. K. LipparD, retired missionary to 
Japan, conducted a study of the book, Japan 
Begins Again, at a meeting of the Women’s 
Missionary Societies of the conference 
churches held in Trinity Church, Hagers- 
town, Jan. 22,-at 3:00 o’clock. 


"With the passing of older members who 
had the habit of regular church attendance, 
the average attendance of the average mem- 
ber has decreased alarmingly," writes Dr. 
Elwood S. Falkenstein in the bulletin of 
Grace Church, Westminster. "The church 
is glad for the 300 or more who do attend, 
but we are equally concerned about the 
other 600," he states. 


FOUR BRASS OFFERING PLATES, receiving 
bason and pulpit gown were recent memorial 
gifts in St. John’s Church, Salem parish. 

THE NATIONAL LUTHERAN CHoRuS of 
Washington gave a recital in Evangelical 
Church, Frederick. 

A district CHEY meeting will be held in 
Trinity Church, Hagerstown, Jan. 31, at 7:30 
o'clock. 

MempBers of Baust’s Union Church, 
Uniontown parish, recently rededicated their 
newly decorated sanctuary. Speaker: in- 
cluded Dr. W. V. Garrett. 
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“CHILDREN’S Movie NicHr” has become 
one of the most popular features of the youth 
program in Trinity Church, Hagerstown, is 
directed by the Youth Guidance group of 
“The Women of the Church.” At the De- 
cember program 175 children and parents 
were in attendance. 

WILSON P. ARD 


NEW JERSEY 
Nutley Congregation Raises Roof 


Jersey Ciry—It was the talk of the town 


‘when members of Holy Trinity Church, Nut- 


ley, announced plans for literally “raising 


the roof,” in a delicate and unique roof- 


raising operation in order to add the second 
story of its church. 

Although raising a roof to build a second 
story is frequently done in construction 
work, raising one with a steeple is a rarity. 
The Nutley steeple is 30 feet high; the entire 
roof weighs 60 tons. 

Fourteen screwjacks, each capable of lift- 
ing 50 tons, were used for the operation be- 
gun last June. Workers turned the jacks 
simultaneously in order to keep the roof 
level. When the jacks had pushed up their 
load eight inches, timber and cribbing were 
inserted in the gap to support the roof. Then 


the jacks were reset and the process re- 


peated. 
Lifting the roof and spire only a few feet 
at a time avoided the danger of the roof 
being blown off the jacks by 
a strong wind. Cables also 
were strung across the inside 
of the roof to anchor it and 
prevent spreading. 
The colonial style build- 
ing was dedicated Dec. 18, 
and is the third and final 
stage of a building project 
begun in 1927 by a con- 
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gregation of 50. The original basement was 
enlarged in 1941 and was planned so that the 
addition of the second floor could be made 
with a minimum loss of material. The cost 
of the final building project is $58,000 and 
the entire building in the three stages cost 
$93,000. 

Seating capacity of the new church is 275. 
The Sunday school, besides having use of the 
main section downstairs, which formerly was 
rearranged each week for church services, 
will have five other rooms. The congrega- 
tion had 400 members when it celebrated its 
25th anniversary Oct. 16, but during the re- 
cent evangelism program took in another 50. 
Dr. Henry J. Berkobin is pastor. 

Participating in a series of dedicatory 
services held between Dec. 18 and Jan. 8 
were: Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of 
the New York Synod, and the. following 
members of the congregation: Carl Berko- 
bin, of Philadelphia Seminary; Dr. Paul C. 
Empie, executive director of the National 
Lutheran Council; the Rev. George F. Har- 
kins, assistant to the president of the ULCA; 
Dr. Henry C. Freimuth, retired pastor; and 
the Rev. Rollin G. Shaffer, promotional sec- 
retary for Lutheran World Action. 


NEW YORK 
LWA Benefit Concert Feb. 15 


New York Ciry—Representative women 
of approximately 70 Lutheran churches in 
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the New York City area are mobilizing to 
fill Town Hall with 1,500 Lutherans the eve- 
ning of Feb. 15 to hear a choral and instru- 
mental concert to benefit Lutheran World 
Action. 

It all started when the Women’s Auxiliary 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Holy Trinity began looking for a project 
for 1950. In organizing this unique proj- 
ect, Mrs. Carl Eggers, president, estimated 
that more than $4,000 would be turned over 
as a special offering to Lutheran World 
Action as a result of the joint effort. 


Walter Baker, organist and choirmaster 
of Holy Trinity Church, will direct a 50- 
voice choral group and 20 members of the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra 
in presenting a program of religious and 
Soloists will be Barbara 
Dorothea 
contralto; Lucius Metz, tenor; Ben de Loache, 


classical numbers. 


Stevenson, soprano; Berthelsen, 


baritone. 


Program numbers will be J. S. Bach’s 
Cantata No. 1, How Brightly Shines the 
Morning Star; three motets, Adoramus Te 
by Palestrina, Christe Qui Lux Et Dies by 
William Byrd, All Breathing Life by J. S. 
Bach; Mystic Trumpeter by Norman dello 
Joio; Serenade to Music by Vaughn Wil- 
liams; and A Free Song by William Schu- 
man. 


Dr. PauL C. Empire, executive secretary 


of the National Lutheran Council, has writ- 
ten a foreword for the invitations. 

Members of the honorary committee in- 
clude Mrs. Franklin Clark Fry and Mrs. 
Paul C. Empie and many other prominent 
Lutheran women of the metropolitan area. 
The executive committee includes Mrs. 
Eggers, Mrs. Orville Sardeson, Mrs. Paul 
Immo Gulden, Mrs. George Spies, and Mrs. 
Herman L. Gilbert. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
New Canadians Get Warm Welcome 


New CANADIANS coming off ships during 
the Christmas season were given a happy 
surprise when they entered the social serv- 
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ices room at the Immigration Building. Rep- 
resentatives of the churches which have 
workers at the port had pooled their re- 
sources so that everyone might receive an 
idea of what a Canadian Christmas is like. 
A large lighted decorated tree was placed in 
the center of the room, and as children en- 
tered each was supplied with candy, fruit 
and toys. There were many happy faces as 
they went away clutching these things in 
their arms. The gifts would provide much 
amusement in the long train ride which was 
ahead of them. } 

MempBers of Resurrection Church, Hali- - 
fax, provided Christmas boxes of food, which 
were distributed to refugees in the T. B. Hos- 
pital, and also to those who are still being 
held in detention quarters at immigration. 
These gifts, too, were much appreciated, as 
they realized that their church here in Can- - 
ada had not forgotten them at Christmas. 
The parcels were distributed by Pastor Con- 
rad and Miss K. Petersons, Lutheran port 
worker. Through the kindness of the Im-— 
migration Inspector these people were per- 
mitted to attend the midnight carol-candle- 
light service which was held in Resurrection — 
Church on Christmas Eve. 


About 60 Estonians now comprise the new 
community at Hopewell. Here they have 
established a handicraft industry, and are 
now making arrangements for an exhibition 
of their work in the city of Halifax. The 
American Missions Committee of synod is 
looking after their spiritual welfare, provided 
va service for them over the Christmas sea- 
son. Gifts were also sent to them by Sun- 
day schools and churches of synod. More 
than 20 Estonians are still expected from 
Europe to complete the new community. 
PAsTOR AND Mrs. DouGLas CoNRAD were 
invited to attend a Christmas celebration held 
by the Latvians residing in Halifax. Before 
receiving a gift, from the Christmas tree. 


‘each child had to recite something about 


Christmas. After the pastor gave a short 
talk on the meaning of Christmas, everyone 
sat around a large festive table. Latvian 
carols and folk songs were sung. Everyone 
present received a gift. 


The Lutheran: 


The early days of this month saw Resur- 
rection Church, Halifax, celebrating its 35th 
anniversary. From very small beginnings in 
1915, it now has approximately 300 con- 
firmed members. During its history Resur- 
rection Church has had four pastors. 

The anniversary service opened with an 
administration of the Lord’s Supper. Speaker 
was Dr. Burns Martin, of King’s College, 
Halifax, who spoke of the importance of the 
Word of God, and how large a place it must 
occupy in the life of the church and of the 
people who make up the church. An evening 
of music and sociability was held during the 
week, when the Rev. Harry Rackham of 
Fairview, Nova Scotia, spoke in lighter vein. 
The congregation is making plans for ex- 
pansion, because of limited facilities. 

St. Peter’s Church at Chester, Nova 
Scotia, recently received memorial gifts, 
which were dedicated by Pastor James 
Dauphinee. The gifts consisted of a pair of 
brass candlesticks and vases for the altar, a 
brass missal stand and a service book. 

An unusual feature of the Christmas cele- 
bration at Resurrection Church in Halifax 
was the 14th annual presentation of a pag- 
eant entitled “The Christmas Story” in a 
crowded church. Some members of. the 
cast have taken part in it since it was first 
given in 1936. DOUGLAS A. CONRAD 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Frederick Heads Conference 


ALLENTOWN—The Rey. David H. Fred- 
erick, pastor of St. Stephen’s Church, Beth- 
lehem, has been named to act as president of 
the Allentown Conference of the Minis- 
‘terium of Pennsylvania following the death 
‘of President Walter L. Williams. 

By action at a special called meeting of 
conference committee chairmen Jan. 4. in 
St. Stephen’s Church, Pastor Frederick was 
selected to fill the post until the next meeting 
of the conference in Zion-Lehigh Church in 
April. Pastor Frederick was secretary prior 
to the election. 

Succeeding him will be the Rev. Earl R. 
Kreidler, pastor of St. John’s Church, Slat- 
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ington, who will also serve at that post until 
the April sessions. 

Pastors of conference have been requested 
to return a postcard questionnaire, orig- 
inally provided by the late president, to the 
new president, whose address is 1547 North 
Center Street, Bethlehem. 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 


Ele s Spire Points Youto the Skies 


In Philadelphia attend 
EMANUEL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


U 
4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 
Services 

10 A. M., German 

11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 

& Bible Class 

Emanuel—God With Us 
Come and Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


When in the Palm Beaches visit 


The First United Lutheran Church 
318 LAKEVIEW AVENUE 
WEST PALM BEACH - FLORIDA 


Rev. William Long Dowler, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M. 
THE SERVICE 11:00 A. M. 


A Hearty Welcome Awaits You 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Penn Township Church Dedicated 
PrrrssurGH—Members of Zion Church, 
Penn Township (suburban Pittsburgh), ded- 
icated their new $34,000 church last month. 
Participating in the service held Dec. 18 
were: Pastor H. Paul Gerhard, first minister 
of Zion, having come to Pittsburgh as a 
board missionary for the Board of American 
Missions; Dr. Donald L. Houser, superin- 
tendent of missions for the Pittsburgh Synod; 
Pittsburgh Synod President H. Reed Shepfer; 
and lay-preacher J. Clyde Cloman, of Regent 
Square. 
The dedication ceremony got underway 


$25,000 
MOLLER PIPE ORGAN 
FOR $9,000 


If your church needs an organ, this is the oppor- 
tunity you should not pass up, Organ can be in- 
spected and played by any interested party. We 


encourage bringing your own organist. 


Electro-pneumatic, detached console, two manual 
organ, with chimes, sixteen manual stops, four 
pedal stops. Couplers and pistons included in 
console, 


ROBERT R. SCHULTZ 

Pipe Organ Builder 

Phone 404 Bangor, Pa. 

WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 
Philadelphia 38, Penna. 


Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


= This new $34,000 Penn Town- 
ship (Pa.) Zion Church was re- 
cently dedicated by Pittsburgh 
Synod officials 


when Contractor John Kardos presented the 
keys to the building to Pastor Gerhard, fol- 
lowed by the procession of participating 
ministers and the congregation, 

Of Gothic architecture (see cut above) 
the building was a product of the drawing 
boards of T. Norman Mansell, ULC archi- 
tect in Philadelphia. Local supervision was 
under the direction of the Rev. Hugh EB, 
Warren, building superintendent for the 
Pittsburgh Synod’s board of missions. 

Since the first service in'the spring of 1946, 
the congregation has been worshiping in the 
Penn Herbon Garden Club House, even 
held vacation Bible school sessions there. 

Official organization took place April 20, 
1947, when 53 charter members were re- 
ceived. As of Dec. 31, 1949, there were 
167 members. 

For the past two years, the congregation 
has paid its double apportionment, was one 
of the first Pittsburgh Synod congregations 
to guarantee the CHEY quota by putting 
the entire amount in the budget, 

For three years the congregation has con- 
sistently surpassed its Lutheran World Ac- 
tion quota, by generous margins. It also has 
an uninterrupted record of three years’ con- 
tributions to Lutheran World Relief. 

Last month, the first of two families of 
New Americans -arrived on the congrega- 
tion’s territory—the Savols family. 

SYNOD’S PROGRAM of evangelism went into 
full swing during the week of Jan, & and 
will continue through the middle of Feb- 
ruary. The majority of churches have en- 
listed in this program directed by the Rev. 
Fred Steuber, synod evangelism chairman. 


Tho Lutheran 


Caxvary Cuurcu, Arnold, has a new elec- 
tronic organ, recently installed. 

Thieves entered the parsonage of Mt. 
Zion Church, East End, Pittsburgh, found 
only an altar set. In disgust, they tried to 
set the house on fire. Damage was slight, 
fortunately. LUTHER E, FACKLER 


Orphans’ Home Gets DP Families 


WILLIAMSPORT—There are nine people— 
two Latvian mothers and their seven chil- 
dren—for whom Dec. 13, 1949, will be an 
all-important day in their lives! 

It was then that Mrs. Diana Fogelmans 
and her son, Andris, and Mrs. Ilga Stukuls 


KEYSTONE HOTEL 


423 Datura St., West Palm Beach, Florida 


Lutheran Management 


Sunny Porches 
Clean, Comfortable, Home atmosphere 
Centrally located, Reasonable prices 
Paul G. Burry, Manager 


BLUR HARSH? 


e@ SUPERFRONTALS o*FRONTALS 
e BIBLE MARKERS e DOSSALS 
e PULPIT ATTEPENDIA e STOLES 


Enriching embroideries in full, 
faithful colors. Give church sym- 
bolism on your altar hangings 
new meaning and beauty. We 
invite your inquiry on our spe- 
cial embroidery services for all 
types of paraments. Please sup- 
ply sizes with your inquiries. 
Write for our latest catalog. 


VESTMENTS 


Send Inquiries and Orders to Ecc, Arts Dept. 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


ee 


© 


FOR CHOIR 
AND CLERGY 


e J, THEODORE CUTHBERTSON, INC. « 
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and her daughter, Aija, and her five sons— 
Alfreds, Indrikis, Eduards, Voldemars and 
Jakobs—arrived at Tressler Orphans’ Home 
(Tresslertown) at Loysville, Pa. 

Mrs. Stukuls is a graduate dentist and 
laboratory technician. Her husband has been 
“missing” since sent to a labor camp by the 
Russians. Four of the children are her own 
and two the children of friends, adopted 
by her after the parents of the children 
were “liquidated.” 

Mrs. Fogelmans, a sister of Mrs. Stukuls, 
is a conservatory of music graduate, experi- 
enced in teaching piano and voice. Her hus- 
band is also missing. 

The story of their coming had its begin- 
ning last July when the Home received a 
letter from the Rev. F. B. Myers, Resettle- 
ment Director for the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, inquiring about the possibility of the 
Tressler Orphans’ Home providing work op- 
portunity for two mothers and care for their 
children. 

Assurances were sent to synod and na- 
tional headquarters about the middle of 
September. Then followed weeks of waiting. 
Finally word came that someone should 
meet the New Americans in New York City 
on Dec. 12. When representatives of the 
Home reached Pier 61 on the Hudson River, 
there looming large in the fog and rain was 
the General Steward. The ship tied up in 
the dock and many anxious souls streamed 
down the gangplank, anxious to set foot on 
American soil, there to begin a new life, a 
life guaranteed by many organizations and 
friends who had not forgotten them in their 
most desperate plight. 


Anxieties and sufferings they had experi- 
_enced in the past, now left behind, were 
plainly written on their faces. Mothers with 
small babies, wrapped in pieces of blankets, 
covers, odds and ends gathered together to 
keep out the penetrating damp and cold so 
that their precious little bodies might be 
kept warm. 
Aged folk with life well spent, but with 
new hope in their hearts placed there by 
many kind friends in America, greeted those 
who waited with bows and smiles. To the 
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new arrivals these friends were the symbols 
of freedom—from want and fear. 

Time dragged on, various inspections had 
to be made. Customs and emigration author- 
ities had to be satisfied, baggage checked, 
boxes and bales, representing all the worldly 
possessions of these people, made ready for 
shipment to their homes. 

Then at last the long expected moment 
arrived; 
bers were called, and those who waited were 
at last free to find their new friends and 
welcome them to America. Emotion ran 
high. Some folks cried, others laughed. Hugs 
and kisses were exchanged while some just 
stood in a daze, not daring to realize that 
the great moment had arrived, and that a 
new and better life was before them. 

With the help of the Lutheran Resettle- 
ment Service workers, little difficulty was 
experienced in finding the Fogelmans and 
the Stukuls. Greetings over, they got into 
taxis and made their way to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Station. “What a marvelous 
place,” they said—the station with escalators, 
doors controlled by electric eyes, fruit, 
candy, chewing gum and rows upon rows of 
shops offering unbelievable things for sale. 
Surely all this could not be real. “The 
streamlined train! Oh! how different from 
the wooden cars and small steam engines 
of Europe.” After a meal on the train, all 
plates were clean. “What large factories 
flashed by, what beautiful lights and Christ- 
mas decorations” were displayed in each 
village, town and city. 
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Organist and Choirmaster desires position. 
Experience with volunteer, professional 
and junior choirs. Organ recitals. Choral 
conductor. Authority on Lutheran liturgy. 
Address, Henry F. Seibert, Mus.Doc., A.A.- 
G.O., 51 Highbrook Avenue, Pelham 65, 
New York. 
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the gates were thrown open; num- 


Harrisburg at last! From them a true wel- 
come was given, tears no longer could be 
held back as home was but a short distance 
away. The baggage tucked into the station 
wagon, they got into cars and were whisked 
away to the Home at Tresslertown. “Truly 
there is a God, and his spirit works through 
friends in a most wondrous way,” com- 
mented Superintendent Luther Grossman. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Lowman Home Receives Gifts 


THE LowMaN Home for the Aged and 
Helpless, owned and operated by the ULC 
synods of Virginia, North and South Caro- 
lina, Georgia-Alabama, Florida and Mis- 
sissippi, has been the recipient of many gifts 
in recent months. 

The largest amounted to $175,000 (see 
Baptist Support, WELFARE, page 36). 

A short while before Christmas a total of 
$35,000 was completed when a contribution 
of $10,000 was given the Home by Mr. and 
Mrs. Fred Wessels of Savannah, Ga., for the 
erection of the Wessels-Kuck building, to 
get under way soon. Mr. Wessels has long 
been a friend of the institution and has been 
working with officials of the Home in mak- 
ing plans for this building. 

A few days before Christmas, checks 
totaling $4,000 were received from a family 
in North Carolina, the first toward a total 
of $10,000 to be used by the institution as a 
memorial in the development program. 

Also just pridr to Christmas a check was 
sent to Dr. Boliek, chairman of the board, in 
the amount of $5,138 from an estate in 
Roanoke, Va 

All of these gifts are to be used in the 
development of the institution and cannot 
be spent for current operation. Hence, the 
need for regular support by the Sunday 
schools, churches, and individuals of the area 
continues to be urgent. 

THe LowMAN Home is the only institu- 
tion of its kind south of Washington, D. C. 
Care is given to four types of persons—the 
aged, crippled, the weak-minded, and the 
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epileptic. The institution was founded in 
1911. Dr. W. H. Greever was a leader in 
founding this work, and served as first pres- 
ident of the board until his election as sec- 
retary of the ULCA. He was succeeded by 
Dr. Boliek. 

The Home has a normal capacity of about 
74, but there are 97 in the care of the in- 
stitution at present. A long list of applicants 
is making a strong plea for a place in the 
Home. With the gifts now in prospect an 
extensive expansion program should come 
within the next. few years. 

WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


VIRGINIA 
Fry Slated for CHEY Address 


RoaNokE—Dr. Franklin Clark Fry will 
speak at the Virginia Synod’s CHEY rally 
Feb. 9 at Roanoke College. The rally is be- 
ing held in connection with the 121st annual 
meeting of the synod at St. Mark’s Church, 
Roanoke, Feb. 7-10. 

THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL of the synod, 
meeting Dec. 29 at Roanoke, voted a budget 
of appropriations for 1950 totaling $116,000. 
The council voted to recommend to the 
synod that the consultative relationship with 
the Virginia Council of Churches be con- 
tinued. Dr. J. Luther Mauney, Pastor Wil- 
liam E. Eisenberg, and Pastor Melvin S. 
Lange were appointed for two-year terms to 
represent the synod at meetings of the Vir- 
ginia Council. The committee on ministerial 
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education reported that the synod has seven 
ministerial students attending seminary. 
CitywiDE attention in Lynchburg was 
focused on one of the first Christmas creches 
erected in the Hill City. Members of Holy 
Trinity Church and Pastor Marshall Mauney 
were proud of the display (see cut above) 


p) ° . 
It’s a Big Step! 
From high school to a college education 
From life at home to living with others 


From supervision to responsibility 


eMarion College 


"The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


Teaches how to study 

Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 

Provides opportunity for character 
development 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal arts, home econom- 
ics, pre - nursing, pre - social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising, 
business, pre-technician, music, 
speech, church music. 


For information write— 


The Rev, John H. Fray, D.D., President 
Box K, Marion, Va. 
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CARILLONIC 


Schulmerich — 


e OFFERS Carillon instruments 
of from one to sixty-one notes 
suited to every church’s needs. 


e OFFERS every type of automatic 
device for playing ‘‘Carillonic 
Bells”’ with swinging and tolling 
effects of one or more notes. 


e OFFERS a fully modern roll- 
player that. reproduces hand- 
played selections punched on 
durable plastic. 


e OFFERS. an unqualified two- 
year guarantee on any complete 
installation. 


These are @ few important 
reasons why more than 1,000 
churches of all denominations 
throughout the world have 
installed Schulmerich instru- 
ments—and why you should 
consult us when you consider bells. 
Write to 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
271 CARILLON HILL, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


cut from masonite and completely prepared 
by Member (Mrs.) E. B. Paddock. Men of 
the church built the stable, installed the spe- 
cial lighting. As a result, over 500 people— 
many of them non-Lutherans—crowded the 
nave Christmas Eve for a candlelight service. 

CHILDREN OF THE CHuRCH festivals have 
had a better attendance this year than in re- 
cent years. At the Marion Conference fes- 
tival in Chilhowie, Nov. 20, the attendance 
was 105; at the Roanoke Conference festival 
in Roanoke, Nov. 27, it was 190: and at the 
Knoxville Conference festival, Nov. 20, in 
Solomon Church, Greene County, it was 200. 

.Dr. CHARLES J. SmiTH, Roanoke College 
provost, was elected president of the South- 
eastern Conference of Church Related Col- 
leges at a meeting held recently in Houston, 
Texas. 


There are 408 students from the synod en- 
rolled in 97 schools and colleges. Of 529 
students enrolled at Roanoke College, 57 are 
Lutherans; 32 come from congregations in 
the synod. Of these 32, twelve are members 
of congregations in Salem and Roanoke. 


THE ROANOKE Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently voted to keep the 90-foot star on Mill 
Mountain lighted throughout the year. This 
largest electric star in the world, first lighted 
on Thanksgiving Eve, has attracted nation- 
wide attention (see THE LUTHERAN, Dec. 21, 
1949). 

RECENT PASTORAL CHANGES in the synod 
and those contemplated include: PAsTror 
James LEE SHEALY from Gilbert, S. C., to 
the Washington County parish, effective 
Dec. 15, 1949; Pastor P. E. SHEALY from — 
the Greene County (Tenn.) parish, to the 
Botetourt parish, Dec. 15, 1949; Pasror 
D. W. ZipPERER from the Zion-St. James’ 
parish, Waynesboro, to the Forestville par- 
ish, Mt. Jackson, Jan. 15; Pastor R. N. 
Peery from Trinity Church, Roanoke, to 
Beth Eden, Newton, N. C., Jan. 1; PAsror 
E. H. Ganskorr from the Knox-Modnroe 
parish, Knoxville, Tenn., to the Burkes Gar- 
den parish, Feb. 1; and PAsToR WALTER SIG- 
MON from the Helton parish in the Moun- 
tain Mission to the Orkney Springs parish, 
effective around Feb. 1. FRANK K. EFIRD 
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ULC CALENDAR 


JAN. 

25. Board of Deaconess Work. 
house, Philadelphia 

25-26. Executive 

Church. New York City 

California Synod. St. 


Huntington Park 


29- 2. 


30-31. Knubel-Miller Lectures. Dr. Oscar Carl- 
son. Los Angeles, Calif. 

31- 3. National Lutheran Council. Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FEB. 
2- 3. 


el i 


Christian and race relations. 


number of pages): 


by Ethel J. Alpentfels 
THE NEGRO IN AMERICA (32) 


Digest of ''An American Dilemma’ 


by Southern Regional Council 
SEGREGATION IN WASHINGTON (96) 
National Committee On Segregation 
TO SECURE THESE RIGHTS (32) 
Digest of "President's Committee Report" 


6 hE EA Pe Ee 


1228 Spruce St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. Chicago 11, Ill. 
17 W. Franklin St. 
Baltimore |, Md. 
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Mother- 
Board, United Lutheran 


Luke's Church, 


Knubel-Miller Lectures. Columbus, Chio 


The Study Packet On Race is a an through which you or your organ- 
ization can participate in the formulation of a report to oug Church on the 


The packet is complete. It contains suggestions for use, a Bible study, anda 
report form for use in communicating your findings directly to the Board 
of Social Missions of The United Lutheran Church in America. Pamphlet 
study materials included in each packet are (figures in parentheses indicate 


SENSE AND NONSENSE ABOUT RACE (48) 


THE CONDITION OF OUR RIGHTS (46) 


ORDER FROM 
UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


~ RA CE 


SEEKING TO BE CHRISTIAN IN RACE 

RELATIONS (48) by Benjamin E. Mays 
WHAT ABOUT RACE RELATIONS? (96) 
by Mrs. Virgil B. Sease 
KNOW—THEN ACT (48) M. C. McCulloch 
THE CHURCH AND RACE RELATIONS 

(8) by the Federal Council 
NEGRO CHURCHMEN SPEAK TO WHITE 

CHURCHMEN (16) 
by the Federal Council 


Price $3.00 


610 Smithfield St. 1617 Sumter St. 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Columbia 3, S. C. 
3103 W. Sixth St. 

Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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6- 7. Knubel-Miller Lectures. Salisbury, N. C. 

6- 8. Board of Foreign Missions. New York 
City 

7- 9. Georgia-Alabama Synod. St. Paul's 
Church, Savannah, Ga. 

7- 9. Board of American Missions. Colton 
Manor, Atlantic City, N. J. 

7-10. Virginia Synod. St. Mark's Church, 
Roanoke 

9. Annual Luncheon, Philadelphia. Semi- 

nary Women's Auxiliary. Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel, Philadelphia 

9-10. Knubel-Miller Lectures. Washington, 
DAC: 

14-16. South Carolina Synod. Mt... Tabor 
Church, West Columbia 


. re > 
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in CONCLUSION .. 
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Iv’s PROBABLE that more people had 
listened to Dr. Walter A. Maier than to 
any other preacher who ever lived. When 
he died on Jan. 11 he had certainly 
preached to a bigger audience than any 
other Lutheran. 

His radio congregation was estimated 
at 20 million a week. The “Lutheran 
Hour” rallies which were held frequently 
in all parts of the country drew enormous 
crowds. Dr. Maier’s listeners contributed 
$1,250,000 a year to pay for his time 
on the air. 

What did all these people want to hear 
from Dr. Maier? They wanted a gospel 
that had no uncertainty about it. People 
are so constituted that they are not willing 
to believe in some mere maybe. A man 
who convinces people that he believes 
something absolutely is likely to get an 
audience. When his gospel is so clear-cut 
and certain that he can lay it on the 
table like a ton of bricks, there is sure 
to be a big audience? 


MOST PEOPLE, EITHER Well-educated or 
poorly educated, have a desire for some 
very positive faith. The trouble is, the 
well-educated won't listen to a man like 
Walter Maier. They may—if their sense 
of need is great enough—close their eyes 
and take a plunge into the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. But Maier, no. 

Because the big thrust of the Maier 
appeal came from the fact that he was 
a fundamentalist. He wasn’t a “fanatical 
fundamentalist,” as Eleanor Roosevelt 
called him, but, as he himself said, “a per- 
son who believes unswervingly in the 
fundamental facts of our Christian faith, 
the whole Christian truth as revealed in 
Scripture.” 

That’s good, and just what any real 
Christian ought to be. But he went on 
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from there. He upheld the teaching of 
the Missouri Synod, of which he was a 
member, that the Scriptures “contain no 
errors or contradictions, but that they 
are in all their parts and words the in- 
fallible truth, also in those parts which 
treat of historical, geographical, and other 
secular matters.” That is fundamentalism, 
exactly and squarely defined. 

That’s not only not Lutheran but it’s 
hopelessly bad sense. The men who 
wrote the Bible didn’t know the theory 
of relativity or even that the earth re- 
volves around the sun, and it didn’t mat- 
ter. They mentioned matters of geography 
and astronomy merely incidentally in pro- 
claiming God’s message to man. 


BUT FUNDAMENTALISTS insist that the 
Bible is a book of facts, as well as a book 
of faith, and try to keep all human 
knowledge in the straitjacket of scientific 
ideas which prevailed as far back as 1000 
B.c. In this same way the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in answer to Galileo in 1616 
declared that the idea that the earth re- 
volves around the sun is a heresy. 

Just a few years ago I heard the pres- 
ident of Concordia Seminary in St. Louis 
(where most ministers of the Missouri 
Synod are trained) say that the world was: 
created 6,000 years ago. People who 
know even a little geology or biology 
can’t believe that. If you sew up Chris- 
tian faith along with such reactionary 
nonsense, they are likely to turn against 
the wholly right, absolutely essential 
positive and eternal truth that God made 
man, and gave him a Saviour, and thaw 
in Christ our Saviour there is eternal life. 

What America needs more than any- 
thing else is fundamental faith withou! 


fundamentalism. elisa Kuff 
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"T consider placing 
The LUTHERAN 
every home an im- 


portant 


gregations"” 


Dean 


Darin the past eleven years, Pastor 
helhart has organized thirteen new congre- 
ations. Within each one of these congrega- 
ons it was deemed important to place The 
UTHERAN in every home for as Pastor 
helhart says: 


“Most people received into these con- 
regations are new Lutherans who have been 
yactive in Church life and have never ex- 
erienced the spirit of The United Lutheran 
thurch in America. 


“In preparing these people for mem- 
ership in the new congregations an effort is 
1ade to fill them with enthusiasm and zeal 


first, 
organizing new con- 


in 


in 


Synodical Missionary for the 
English Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of the Northwest* 


for the Church. I consider it imperative to 
sustain this enthusiasm with the current in- 
formation that comes weekly through The 


LUTHERAN.” 


Placing The LUTHERAN in every 
home is not only an important first step in 
organizing new congregations. It is also an 
important step in the development of the 
spiritual life of an established congregation, 
For help in placing The LUTHERAN in 
every family in your congregation write to 
your synodical LUTHERAN Committee 
chairman or to the circulation manager of 


The LUTHERAN. 


The LUTHERAN 


NEWS MAGAZINE OF THE ULCA 


* Author of A CHURCH IS BORN, 
Muhlenberg Press, $2 
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LIGHT FOR TODAY 


Recommended by the Luther League of America 
for OPERATION SPIRITUAL 


Helps face today’s problems. Based on giving 
God a new chance at your life by turning your 
thoughts daily to Him. 

Each day’s devotion begins with a Bible reading, 
continues with a concise message, a prayer and 
finally a short thought for the day. , 


40 cents a year; 10 or more copies to one 
address @ 30 cents a year. In Canada: 50 
cents a year; 10 or more copies to one address 
@ 33 cents a year. Published bi-monthly. 


ORDER FOR YOUR CONGREGATION NOW 


UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. . 


